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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[wished to insert a letter from Mr. 
u, of Lancuarp, in the Isle of 
ht, stating that he was not the author 
if the letter which I lately published 
that island. I wished also to 
what has been said by Lord Joun 

L, at the nomination for Devon- 
Also, the pretty police work at 
oW-IN-THE-Wotp, Gloucestershire 


‘e Isc , What is reported to have been ‘said 


me, by Lord Moreern, at Sanpie- 

H Also, the proceedings of two- 
and-a-year Lewis, and penny-a-line 
fApwick, and their runners, in the 
u of Sussex. Also, a letter from 
. Cranance on brewing; but the fol- 

- Towing subject, notwithstanding the 
_ source from which it has now sprung up, 
deem to be of primary importance, and 


a “does not leave me room for any of 


2 matters. 


» Sis) 


; ey + 





pei 
ae THE NATIONAL UNION 


OF THE 


WORKING CLASSES. 


Normandy, 6. May, 1835. 
FriEenps, 
HAVE just read an account of your 
ing, held in London on the 28. of 
‘il. You invited me to this meeting, | 
Mr. Russz.x, the secretary, did me 
f justice to read the letter which I sent 
Mswer to the invitation. I address 
“now, because I perceive that Mr. 
| rity who is'‘a Member of Parliament 
, availed himself of my absence, 
[Printed by W. Cobbett, Johnson’s-ccart. 





not only to misrepresent me, but to state 
most impudent lies respecting me. It 
appears that, when he told you that J casé 
a slur upon the people, and that I en- 
deavoured to debase the poor ploughman 
into a ‘‘ mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water,” you cheered him. This, at 
least, the 7'rue Sun tells me; and, if this 
were so (which, observe, I do not believe 
a word of), all that | should have to do 
would be, to bestow upon you my most 
hearty contempt in return. 

However, | do not believe any such 4 
thing. I do not believe that a numerous 
meeting of working men in any part of 
the kingdom could be found to cheer 
the lying rubbish that came out of this 
little reviewer's lips, upon this occasion, 
I will now proceed to show you how the 
little man lied to you; what sort of 
‘knowledge ’”’ he communicated to you. 
I subjoin to this address my long and 
elaborate letter to Lord AttHorP upon 
this subject. I beg you to read that 
letter all through, from the beginning to 
the end ; and also an extract from a Long- 
Island Aegzster, which I added to my 
letter. Lord Attuorp aceused me of 
being an enemy of “‘ education.” This 
drew from me the letter to which I beg 
your attention. This little man said, 
that I had declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that ‘‘ education and crime went. 
hand in hand.” This is a falsehood. 
In the first place, I denied (as you will 
see by my letter to Lord Atruorr) that, 
reading and writing ought to be called, 
‘‘education’’; and that education meant 
rearing up, and teaching the doing of 
those things which are necessary to the 
young person’s state in life; and then, 
with regard to education going hand in 
hand with crime, what I said was this: 
that the book-learning by no means 
tended to diminish crime ; for that since. 
the heddekashun-work began, the crimes; 
had augmented nearly tenfold; that the, 
school-houses, the jails, the houses of 
correction, the mendicity esta iiabnetin® 
the tread-mills, and the bulks, had all 


gone on increasing together, Pa 
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what I said; that the school-work did 
not, at any rate, tend to prevent crime. 
The little man said that I said, that the 
«« ploughman had’ no need of newspa- 
«vers, but of mutton, and that reading 
«* was not fitting for such men.” Never 
did envy, malignity, reptile-like spite, 
send squeaking forth from a pair of news- 
paper-like lips a greater falsehood than 
this., Why all the world knows that I 
was a plough-boy myself; and it knows, 
too, that I, long ago, wrote and published 
an Eneiisu Grammar, addressed to sol- 
diers, sailors, apprentices, and plough- 
boys. This little man is one of the race 
that write ; or, at least, so they tell me; 
and if he were to live and write till he 
were five hundred years old, all the books 
that he would ever write all put together 
would not be sold to the extent to which 
this grammar has sold, and is constantly 
now selling more than ever. 
In another part of his speech he says, 
as I have just noticed above, that I had 
been induced, or constrained, | think he 
calls it, to debase the poor ploughman 
into ‘‘ a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water.” What! And did you cheer 
this? I ask you, Mr. Russevt, by name ; 
and I request you to be so good as to 
write an answer to me, did you cheer 
this? did any score of you cheer this ? 
or did any six of you; with my Legacy 
to Labourers in your hands? With that 
most elaborate and unanswerable defence 
of the rights of labour in the hands, very 
likely, of one-half of the persons present. 
This little man is, they tell me, a lawyer. 
If he continue a Jawyer till he is as gra 
as a rat, he will never be able to write a 
law-book equal to that Legacy to La- 
bourers ; and as to the Legacy to Par- 
sons, if he were to live to four-score, and 
then die and be born again, and go on 
for twenty lives, he would never have at 
last so much law in his head as there is 
in that eighteenpenny book. 
’ Ah! my friends! he knows all this as 
well as ido, The only fault that I find 
of him is, that he did not tell it you, 
if he had squeaked out, in addition to 
what he did squeak out, “Curse this 
**Cobbett ; and ‘accursed be tle people 
<2 of this country. Here am I, a ‘ homme 
de lettres et avocat,’ with pen con- 
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‘* stantly in hand, pouring forth effusions 
‘‘to which angels might listen, logical, 
‘‘ elegant, harmonious: and here is this 
“ plough-boy, sending out his rough- 
“‘ hewed stuff; the mere choppings of a 
‘* bill-hook, compared with my planing, 
‘“‘ veneering, polishing, and varnishing ; 
‘‘and the besotted people—the boorish 
‘and swinish herd, purchase his chop- 
‘‘ pings by thousands upon. thousands, 
‘« while the extent of their demand on me 
‘‘can be counted on my fingers, includ- 
‘‘ing my thumbs. These decimals are 
“‘ quite enough for the keeping of my 
‘* accounts of sales.” 

Now, my friends, if he had told you 
this, you would not have been troubled 
with this address from me. Without 
this explanation, you must have been 
astonished at the falsehoods which he 
uttered. Some of you must have recol- 
lected, too, that I have a book constantly 
on sale for now about fourteen years, 
called Cottage Economy ; the object of 
which is to teach working people how to 
bake, brew, keep cows, make butter, rear 
pigs, and to do all those things which 
tend to good living, and to the ease and 
happiness of their lives. In short, he 
might have told you, or some of you 
might have recollected, that from my 
hundred volumes of books it would appear 
that I had lived for hardly any other pur- 
pese than that of defending and uphold- 
ing the rights of the working people; 
defending their character, too, whenever 
that character has been attacked, as in 
the case of Mr. Butwer’s calumnies on 


y|the working people of Sussex. A great 


part of you must have known this, while 
you were hearing the little man sputter 
out his impotent spite. 

In another part of his sort of canting 
oration, but above all things, lying ora- 
tion, the little man said, that it was ‘‘ no- 
“* thing to write that he was sorry he (1) 
“‘ could not attend: the effort was to 
** speak boldly the same truths before 
** five hundred persons, who, hated and 
“‘ detested the people.” This was as 
much as to say, that I was a shy-cock, 
when I came before five hundred men, 
and that he clapped his wings and crowed 
defiance to them. Now, , let us see 
how this is; first, speaking of his ow® 
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ee “motion about this same heddekashun. |children; and thus give my vote for taxing 
|. This’ motion was to consider of a scheme |the people, in order to place a brace of 
~~ for taxing youall, to raise money to put|spies in every parish of the kingdom, 
- Gato the hands of Mevsourne (it then) hired and paid by the Secretary of State ; 

Was), that he, conjointly with the par-|if they wished the nation to be so taxed, 
Bons of the several parishes, might ap-|and for such purpose, they must get 
int schoolmasters and schoolmis- | somebody else to vote for the taxing, for 
psses to teach your children ; just as if I never would while I had breath in my 
had not taxes and spies enough be-|body. Why, the people of Oupuam have 
fore ; just as if working men could not|sense, as well as incorruptible public 
: * choose proper schoolmasters and school-| spirit. They saw that they had been de- 
4: pistresses for their own children, and‘ ceived: they saw that the scheme which 
‘ the money themselves. My ground I had opposed, and which, in fact, I de- 

Of objection to his motion was, that taxes feated, was a deep scheme of knaves, 
“were to be raised upon the working peo- ‘aided and abetted by the empty- -headed 

to be given to the Government to! nonsense of fools. 

“appoint heddecators. With regard to the} And how did the bold little man, who 



















bi d or evil of heddekating, generally, ' 
‘the children of working people, that was’ 
"/@mere matter of private opinion ; a sub- 






accuses me of want of boldness, befére 
‘five hundred men; how did he act in this 
very case? Why, he took care to have 
Lord Atrnorr and his thundering majo- 













pes for philosophers to discuss, and not 
é -makers; and my’ private opinions | rity with him, which was manifestly con- 
* upon the subject you will see fully stated | ‘certed ; and that I verily believe for the 
in my letter to Lord ALTHoRP, which I ‘purpose of annoying me. And did I 
8 join. From the monstrous misrepre-|shrink at the sight of this majority? I 
> Sentations of the villanous newspapers, | frankly and distinctly avowed my private 
ae and also from the unfair representation of| opinions, as well as my objections to the 
_ Lord Atruorp, an outcry had been raised | taxing scheme. Lord ALrHorp and Mr. 
O.puam, about my being “ an enemy' 'Poutett Taomson supported their little 
feducation.” This cry had been going | “‘ learned friend,’ and the little learned 
~@n for a year and a half. When I got man carried his motion ; which was, the 
“there, I explained to my constituents my’ appointment of a committee to consider 
_ rounds of objection to any such measure’ ‘of the propriety of establishing’ a system 
as those proposed by persons in Parlia-;of general education of the people, of 
“ment. I stated to them that, looking at’ which committee the little learned gen- 
~~ ‘the books that I had written to teach tleman was chairman himself. When 
a aah £ “working people, they must think me mad the committee got together, at a distance 
Beis :. I wished none of the working people | from Lord A.ruorr, and in a room’ by 
ate & ver to become learned; but that, at awd ‘themselves, and had had time for their 
= fate, this was a matter of private opinion | brains to cool, they came to a determi- 
ich had nothing to do with them asi} nation, as far as they did determine, that 
| a “their affairs, The taxing-scheme they|1I was right, and that the little learned 
Sand I had something to do with; the! gentleman and LordAuTrHorp were wrong ; 
|) Private opinion was matter of chance or|for they determined that it was not‘ad- 
of taste, as much as that’of the colour of visable to impose a tax for the purpose ; 
‘Our coats: [chose a’gray coat, which few! and as to the rest I eared not a straw, 
‘of them seemed to like: I never went to! very willingly leaving it as- a: subject.to 
chool myself, and neversent a child to! be discussed by those who, like the litle 
fechoo!:: Their taste might be different ; | learned friend, are capable of calculating 
sand there was no harm in that. But, the amount and utility of what. he ¢ i 
Wwhen,we came to taxing; when we came’ the “intellectual wealth” of hee hy p 
) a proposition to take money out ‘of the| It is curious to observe’ herd, 
1 people: s pockets for the Secretary of State) never moved but for one comm i tee “i 
ad the parsons to give to schoolmasters the Minister put upon the @onsaiit 
1 schoolmistresses* to-teach their-own whom he liked; that (a thing-t 
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what I said; that the school-work did 
not, at any rate, tend to prevent crime. 
The little man said that I said, that the 
** ploughman had’ no need of newspa- 
“* pers, but of mutton, and that reading 
«* was not fitting for such men.” Never 
did envy, malignity, reptile-like spite, 
send squeaking forth from a pair of news- 
paper-like lips a greater falsehood than 
this., Why all the world knows that I 
was a plough-boy myself; and it knows, 
too, that I, long ago, wrote and published 
an Eneiisu Grammar, addressed to sol- 
diers, sailors, apprentices, and plough- 
boys. This little man is one of the race 
that write ; or, at least, so they tell me; 
and if he were to live and write till he 
were five hundred years old, all the books 
that he would ever write all put together 
would not be sold to the extent to which 
this grammar has sold, and is constantly 
now selling more than ever. 

In another part of his speech he says, 
as I have just noticed above, that I had 
been induced, or constrained, I think he 
calls it, to debase the poor ploughman 
into “‘ a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water.” What! And did you cheer 
this? I ask you, Mr. Russet, by name; 
and I request you to be so good as to 
write an answer to me, did you cheer 
this? did any score of you cheer this ? 
or did any six of you; with my Legacy 
to Labourers in your hands? With that 
most elaborate and unanswerable defence 
of the rights of labour in the hands, very 
likely, of one-half of the persons present. 
This little man is, they tell me, a /awyer. 
If he continue a lawyer till he is as gra 
as a rat, he will never be able to write a 
law-book equal to that Legacy to La- 
bourers ; and as to the Legacy to Par- 
sons, if he were to live to four-score, and 
then die and be born again, and go on 
for twenty lives, he would never have at 
last so much law in his head as there is 
in that eighteenpenny book. 

' Ah! my friends! he knows all this as 
well as Ido, The only fault that I find 
of him is, that he did not tell it you, 
If he had squeaked out, in addition. to 
what he did squeak out, “Curse this 
** Cobbett ; and accursed be the people 
” of this country. Here am I, a ‘homme 
** de lettres et avocat,’ with pen con- 
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‘« stantly in hand, pouring forth effusions 
‘*to which angels might listen, logical, 
‘“‘ elegant, harmonious: and here is this 
‘“‘ plough-boy, sending out his rough. 
‘‘ hewed stuff; the mere choppings of a 
‘* bill-hook, compared with my planing, 
‘‘ veneering, polishing, and varnishing ; 
‘and the besotted people—the boorish 
‘‘ and swinish herd, purchase his chop- 
‘‘ pings by thousands upon. thousands, 
‘« while the extent of their demand on me 
‘can be counted on my fingers, includ- 
‘‘ing my thumbs. These decimals are 
‘quite enough for the keeping of my 
‘* accounts of sales.” 

Now, my friends, if he had told you 
this, you would not have been troubled 
with this address from me. Without 
this explanation, you must have been 
astonished at the falsehoods which he 
uttered. Some of you must have recol- 
lected, too, that I have a book constantly 
on sale for now about fourteen years, 
called Cottage Economy ; the object of 
which is to teach working people how to 
bake, brew, keep cows, make butter, rear 
pigs, and to do all those things which 
tend to good living, and to the ease and 
happiness of their lives. In short, he 
might have told you, or some of you 
might have recollected, that from my 
hundred volumes of books it would appear 
that I had lived for hardly any other pur- 
pese than that of defending and uphold- 
ing the rights of the working people; 
defending their character, too, whenever 
that character has been attacked, as in 
the case of Mr. Butwer’s calumnies on 


y|the working people of Sussex. A great 


part of you must have known this, while 
you were hearing the little man sputter 
out his impotent spite. 

In another part of his sort of canting 
oration, but above all things, lying ora- 
tion, the little man said, that it was ‘‘ no- 
‘* thing to write that he was sorry he (1) 
“could not attend: the effort was to 
** speak boldly the same truths before 
‘¢ five hundred persons, who hated and 
“detested the people.” This was as 
much as to say, that I was a shy-cock, 
when I came before five hundred men, 
and that he clapped his wings and crowed 
defiance to them. Now, let us see 


how this is; first, speaking of his owa 
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s fg Reotion about this same heddekashun. |children; and thus give my vote for taxing 
, This motion was to consider of a scheme | the people, in order to place a brace of 
S | ~ for taxing youall, to raise money to put spies in every parish of the kingdom, 









to the hands of Metsourne (it then! hired and paid by the Secretary of State ; 
as), that he, conjointly with the par- |if they wished the nation to be so taxed, 
of the several parishes, might ap-|and for such purpose, they must get 
int schoolmasters and schoolmis- | ' somebody else to vote for the taxing, for 
tresses to teach your children ; just as if I never would while | had breath in my 
“we had not taxes and spies enough be- body. Why, the people of Ornuam have 
- fore ; just as if working men could not | sense, as well as incorruptible public 
» Oe choose proper schoolmasters and school- spirit. They saw that they had been de- 
“Mistresses for their own children, and ‘ceived : they saw that the scheme which 
} pay the money themselves. My ground I had opposed, and which, in fact, I de- 
i "of objection to his motion was, that taxes feated, was a deep scheme of knaves, 
“were to be raised upon the working peo- | ‘aided and abetted by the empty- -headed 
“ple to be given to the Government to’ nonsense of fools. 
» Appoint heddecators. With regard to the} And how did the bold little man, who 
d or evil of heddekating, generally,'accuses me of want of boldness, before 
~ the children of working people, that was five hundred men; how did he act in this 
_@ mere matter of private opinion ; a sub-| very case? Why, he took care to have 
~ ject for philosophers to discuss, and not Lord Auruorr and his thundering majo- 
‘faw-makers; and my’ private opinions | rity with him, which was manifestly cone 
upon the subject you will see fully stated certed ; and that I verily believe for the 
“in my letter to Lord Atruorr, which I) purpose of annoying me. And did I 
subjoin. From the monstrous misrepre- | shrink at the sight of this majority? I 
-sentations of the villanous newspapers, ‘frankly and distinctly avowed my private 
and also from the unfair representation of opinions, as well as my objections to the 
_ Lord Axruorp, an outcry had been raised | taxing scheme, Lord Auruorr and Mr. 
| O.puam, about my being “‘ an enemy ‘Pou.etr Taomson supported their little 
of education.” This cry had been going | ‘‘ learned friend,” and the little learned 
On for a year and a half. When I got man carried his motion ; which was, the 
~ there, I explained to my constituents my’ appointment of a committee to consider 
‘Brounds of objection to any such measure of the propriety of establishing a system 
as those proposed by persons in Parlia-;of general education of the people, of 
“tent. I stated to them that, looking at which committee the little learned gen- 
the books that I had written to teach tleman was chairman himself. When 
“working people, they must think me mad) the committee got together, at a distance 
if I wished none of the working people from Lord A.ruorp, and in a room by 
_ ever to become learned; but that, at any| themselves, and had had time for their 
fate, this was a matter of private opinion | brains to cool, they came to a determi- 
Owhich had nothing to do with them anil nation, as far as they did determine, that 
ja, « their affairs. The taxing-scheme they|I was right, and that the little learned 
‘and I had something to do with; the! gentleman and LordAurHorP were wrong ; 
p Private opinion was matter of chance or|for they determined that it was not ad- 
of taste, as much as that’of the colour of visable to impose a tax for the purpose ; 
os ‘our coats : [chose a gray coat, which few!and as to the rest I cared not a straw, 
of: them seemed to like: I never went to! very willingly leaving it as- a subject.to 
| school myself, and never sent a child to! be discussed by those who, like the little 
‘school. Their taste might be different ; learned friend, are capable of calculatin 
‘and there was no harm in that. But, the amount and utility of what. he 
fen we came to taxing, when we came’ the “‘ intellectual wealth” of the 
ay to a proposition to take money out of the} It is curious to observe 
_~ “people’s pockets for the Secretary of State never moved but for one commi | 
4 and the parsons to give to schoolmasters the Minister put upon the ¢om 
, and schoolmistresses’ to-teach their:own wiom he liked; that (a thing-»n 
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of before) the members of the committ@, te 


chose another member to be chairme 4) ; 
our, cheers and huzzas at the mere utter- 


instead of me; that 1 made not even 
whisper of complaint upon the subject | 

that I proved and over-proved every faq j ance‘ of pompous sentences. There are 
which I had alleged, and upon which Spgroyetlls of these sentimental patriots who 
had grounded my motion for the com) would give you your intellect full, and 
mittee, and that I brought out and laig¢|who.are really and truly the best friends 
before the House and the country ful ‘s fea taxing and profligate government. 
and complete proof of the hiring anc Hat. excellent man, who laid aside his 
paying of spies, by that very Secretary o wbusipess for the purpose of providing a 
State to whom this little learned gentlea,Je%al defence for Furzey; who laboured 
man would have given the choosing of{agfearnestly to procure proper defence 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses for Or hat man, as if it had been his own 
the children of all the working people of | life; this man, without the smallest pre- 
England; and that this was all begun gtensions to merit in the world, without 
continued, and ended in the course o boasting, without any professions, 
one month; and let it be observed thathéut any talk of the good that he has 
that committee never would have beengg0fé-or is doing, is worth as many of the 
granted, unless it had been firmly believed} ;« intellectual-wealth ” patriots as there 
that it would end in my discomfiture and pare grains of sand in any of the sand-hills 
disgrace. I not only brought proof of ' Phrrey, or all of them put together. 
the spying, but of the paying of the spyg{n all human probability Furzey owed his 
for his spying ; and I traced the payment [if@*to the most judicious and able con- 


llgctual wealth” was so precious that 
uid think about nothing else ! 
My friends, be wise. Be sparing of 
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_ Muatters beneath his attention, Your “ in- 


up to the office of the Secretary of State ; 
and I brought proof of the Secretary of 
State’s hand-writing, indorsed upon the 
written reports of the spy; and all this 
was done, not only in the presence of the 
five hundred men, that the little learned 
friend talks of, but in the face of the evi- 
dently hostile wishes of a great majority 
of them; not to say against the rather 
bitter reproaches of not a few of them. 
And some of you ought to have recol- 
lected, and I dare say did recollect, that 
the spy whom I detected and exposed, 
was expressly employed for the purpose 
of watching and reporting upon the acts 
and words and designs of that very Union 
of the Working Classes, which upon this 
occasion the little learned man was ad- 
dressing. What was he about, dear little 
patriot, when this spy-work was before 
the House of Commons? Did he utter 
one single breath of reprobation of this 
dark plotting against you? Oh, no! 
dear little soul! carried aloft on the wings 
of refinement, he was engaged, day and 
night, racking his mind for the means of 

ing your “‘ intellectual wealth.” 
As to your carcasses, whether they were 
empty, or swung from the new-drop, or 
from any country gallows tree; these were 





ct @f Mr. Cuarves Puiiuips; and to 
ave the aid of Mr. Puriuips was entirely 
pying-to the exertions of the worthy man 
Whom I have just alluded to. 

So much, then, for the face of the five 
hundred men, in the spy-case, and the 
heddekashun-case. But, was there not 
another case in which the working classes 
were concerned? Was there not the 
famous Poor-law Bill, invented for the 
avowed purpose of reducing the working 
people to a coarser sort of food, in order, 
as it was alleged, to prevent the estates 
of the landlords from being swallowed 
up? Was there not this affair before 
the House of Commons? Were there 
not seven or eight divisions of the House 
upon this bill? Did you ever. see the 
name of the little ‘learned friend,” in 
any of those divisions? Did you ever 
hear one single squeak from him in dis- 
approbation of that bili, or of any of the 
parts of it? No: but I will tell you 
what you heard from him; you heard 
from him a general approbation of the 
principles of the bill, before it was brought 
in, and an expression of his wish, that it 
would be brought in quickly. Whether 
he voted for the bill, in any of the di- 
visions, I do not know. I will not say 
that I suppose that he did ; because, bold 






















nd an as he is, he was not bold enough to 
“* Speak upon the subject; but this I know, 
; sat, when Sir Cuartes Burrevwi made a 
tion for the second reading, I believe, 
Of his /abour-rate bill, the little learned 
a friend opposed him, observing, at the 
ame time, that something more effectual 
Jan that was wanted, and that he hoped 
We should soon have in the Poor-law Bill, 
> With the contents of which he appeared 
» “to be thoroughly acquainted ; and I per- 
. . *Ceive that not a word does he say against 
“that bill, which, above all others, is a 
thing to be complained of by the working 
ple. A coarser food for your bodies ; 
ta finer diet for your minds. Curse 












“mutton,” says he; curse Cossert’s 
mutton” (though I always talk about 
‘fat bacon) : curse his vulgar ‘“‘ mutton” 


“There, take in my “intellectual ” food! 
& rse the wages; let the landlords take 
them by their Poor-law Bill, and put 
“them in their pockets ; curse the money : 

you may have empty bellies, and be 
covered with rags, to be sure; but I will 
“give you ‘‘ intellectual wealth” ! 
Now, my friends, I do not believe that 
‘you cheered abominable trash like this. 
Tdo not believe it; if I did, one more 
“word you should not have addressed to 
in by me; I should deem you too sense- 
‘less a crew ever to be prevailed upon to 
‘think as you ought to think upon such 
" “subjects; I should deem you to be a set 
r __ of persons formed by nature to be wheedled 
oom slavery by cant. Not believing this ; 
not looking upon you in this light, I will 
droceed to offer you some remarks on the 
_ “silliness of this little man’s notions upon 
Ke > matter, in a taxing point of view. 
~ Tam for taking the tax off newspapers. 
saebrays have been for it; but for reasons 
y different from the stupid stuff offered 
} you by him, and the stupidity of which 
uff, as I shall afterwards show, he him- 
proved to you. But let us see the 
fle gentleman’s notions about the tax. 
tells you, that the Government will 
€ nothing, by taking off the stamp ; 
, that it will gain by it; for, this spe- 
: of patriot never wishes to lessen the 
‘BMount of taxation, which is a character- 
which you will find stick to them all. 
he truth is, that they mean, first or last, 
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not intellectual wealth”: that they 
meayj to leave to you; and, in fact, to 
take your money in exchange. The little 


learmed patriot tells you, that if the stamp 
were’ taken off, ‘‘ the tax on paper would 
‘* more than equal the present duty on 
** newspapers themselves.” Well, now, 
who would pay this increased duty ? 
Do not move an inch till he has answered 
that question. Who would pay this in- 
creased duty on paper, which would ex- 
ceed the amount of all the duty on stamps 
at present? The little gentleman must 
tell you, that you would pay it all, every 
farthing of it. The cheap newspapers 
are intended for you, and for you solely, 
The rich would take no more newspapers 
than they take now: they would take 


:} them at the reduced price; so that you 


would have to pay that which they now 
pay for stamps, and you would pay in 
paper-duty more than all their stamps 
amount to now! What acurious way 
the little gentleman has of easing your 
purses! But about your purses he cares 
nothing : itis your “‘¢ntellectual wealth” 
that he wants to provide for. 

‘nd now let us see how he would pro- 
vide for that. He might, from what he 
himself told you, have concluded, that 
** cheap newspapers”’ is agame at which 
two can play as well as one. He pointed 
out to you three newspapers, now pub- 
lished, which he described as the curse of 
a ‘civilized country”’; as doing ‘‘ more 
‘* mischief and evil than could well be 
‘* conceived.”’ Very well, now; would not 
these papers be made cheap by the same 
operation as other newspapers would be 
made cheap? He says that the abolition 
of the stamp would ‘“ chase these base 
“‘ things from circulation, or confine 
‘‘them within a narrow limit.” He 
says this; but not one word does he say 
in support of the assertion. Does he 
pretend to believe that the abolition of 
the stamp would put down these papers; 
does he attempt to make you believe that 
cheap papers of the same principles would 
not rise up? Can he make you believe, 
that the factions would not each have its 
cheap publications in abundance? It jg 
nonsense to suppose otherwise; it ig 
madness. Therefore, truth and false. 
hood, good and evil, sense and nonsense * 
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would have just the same combat that 
they have now. In this respect, there- 
fore, there is nothing to be gained by 
taking off the stamp. 

The good of taking off the stamp would 
be, in the first place, the amount of the 
money now paid by the people at large, 
on account of the stamp, would not have 
to be paid by them, and would remain in 
their pockets. In the next place, and a 
still greater benefit, the abolition of the 
stamp would necessarily abolish two most 
odious acts of Parliament; and that one 
particularly which was invented on pur- 
pose to put down my Register, which 
completely failed of its object; to which 
the Whigs made a sham opposition ; but 
which they have kept in force, and have 
most rigidly acted upon, towards innu- 
merable persons in all parts of the coun- 
try; and which seems to have inflicted 
injury upon both the factions, and on 
every part of the press, except my part. 
Ido not think that the abolition of the 
stamp would make one single farthing 
difference to me, in point of payment for 
my labour; but as regards myself, even I 
detest the trammels imposed by the 
stamp-laws; and with regard to others, I 
wish every man who likes to print, to be 
at liberty to print, without any hindrance ; 
by no means believing, however, that 
truth, that is to say, that true information 
and right principles would have a fairer 
chance then than they have now; and I 
scout the nonsensical idea which gives 
rise to the appellation of a “‘ tar upon 
knowledge.” In some cases it is; but in 
many more Cases it is a tax upon lies and 
nonsense. The tax falls upon this little 
gentleman’s speech, for instance; and 
will you say, that that is a tax upon 
knowledge ? He names to you three 
newspapers, which, as he says, are con. 
stantly sending forth lies; injurious po- 
litical principles; immoral and obscene 
notions; and doing mischief enormous. 
Will he call the stamp upon these a “ tax 
upon knowledge.” Hardly, | should sup- 
pose ; and, therefore, the appellation is 
5 at the least. 

ut the tax which he proposes to leave 
‘in full force, aud greatly to augment, is, 
in many cases, really and effectively, a tax 
upon knowledge, Spelling- books, almas 





nacks, arithmetics, all books on the arts 
and sciences; books on travels, biogra- 7 
phy, history, natural history, agriculture, 7 
trade, navigation; religious books, the | ¢ 
Testament, the Bible; law-books. All — 
these, and many others that might be 
enumerated, may truly be called books of 
knowledge; of real and useful know- 
ledge. Yet all these he leaves loaded 
with the enormous duty on rags and on 
paper. In the printing of an edition of 
moderate extent, the paper amounts to 
about one-half of the whole cost of bring. 
ing out the book; and of this cost of 
paper the rag-duty, the paper-duty, and 
the restrictions of the Exctse, amount 
to ene-half or more. So that, when a 
bookseller has printed and published a 
spelling-book, one quarter part of the 
price of the spelling-book is occasioned 
by the duty upon rags and the duty upon 
paper; and the working-man who has to 
buy a spelling-book for his child has to 
pay a shilling instead of ninepence ; and 
this threepence would be still taken from 
him, with the hearty approbation of the 
little man who is so anxious to add to 
your ‘‘ intellectual wealth”’; he would 
still make the working man give three- 
pence to support the pensioners and s0 
forth, as a tax upon him for giving 2 
spelling-book to his child; yet the dear 
little gentleman wishes to abolish the — 
“ tax upon knowledge ”’ ! } 
There, my friends, I think we have 

enough about this oratorical squeak ; but 

having taken up so much of your time | ~ 
with it, let me goa step further, If the | 
press, especially the newspaper press, is | 




























to do anything desirable, it is to make 
the people better off; it is to secure the 
liberties, political and civil, which they 
have; it is to preserve their rights and 
possessions; it is to extend them, ort? yy 
regain any of them that may have bee? | ~ 
lost. The sayings that ‘‘ The press 18 | 
“the palladium of free men”; that 
‘ knowledge is power”; that ‘‘ To de- 7 
“‘ fend or recover your rights, you must | 
‘“‘ know what they are.” These sayings 
are very pretty sayings in themselves; 
‘but, if we see printing going on increasing, 
while our liberties are daily and hourly 
curtailed, must we not begin to doubt of 
the efficacy of printing, and of what 
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; led education, in preserving our liber- 
) tigsand rights? The heddekashun-work 
. pr by the Sunday-schools, partly the 
; ing of cant, and partly the offspring 
of cunning policy, at the beginning of the 
french war, to counteract the writings of 
Paine. Little progress was made, how- 
r, until about the year 1808 or 1809, 
When Lancaster came out with his sort 
‘of half- military-discipline schools. These 
schools were chiefly supported by Dis- 
" senters. The Aristocracy took the alarm; 
ita better half, the Church, took the alarm 
too There was no putting down Lan- 
ies:, but they found him a rival in 
Betxt! No matter who or what; it was 
“something as a rival to Lancaster ; and 
were speedily stunned half to death 
h Dr. Bex and the National Schools. 
tds and ladies, bishops, archdeacons, 
ns, prebends, parsons, and all their 
_ Wives and daughters, came pouring forth, 
_ Tike wasps from their holes, for Dr. Bext, 
_ * Bible Societies,” and ‘ National 
~ * Schools”; and the Bibles and tracts 
almost fell upon the land like a shower 
of hail. Danie. Deror (I think it is) 
| ~ has the following lines :— 
~ @ Wherever God erects a house of pray’r, 
_ “Phe devil is sure to have a chapel there ; 


“ And ’tis supposed by moderate computation 
|“ The latter has the larger congregation.” 
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_ Thus it happened here ; for to keep pace 
with the heddekashun of the schools, the 
papers began to multiply, not only in 
ber, but in mathematical dimensions ; 
last I actually got a newspaper one 
of which, at my. farm - house, at 
Exim, I made a table-cloth for a 
tab about seven feet long and four wide, 
ad Sir Cartes Wousexey dropped in 
the dinner time, and the other day 
finded me of the table-cloth. 
newspapers, if all their print were 
On one side of the paper, and if they 
id be all tacked together and supported 
m poles of sufficient length, would, 
wily believe, make a canopy large 
a to cover the cities of Westminster 
London, with all the metropolitan 
ughs. In God’s name, Mr. Rogsuck, 
this enough! One-twentieth part 
lat which is printed is never read by 
body, in a manner to be understood. 
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Tkis is not knowledge, then. It is no- 
thing worth. Truth and falsehood fly out 
together ; sense and nonsense sally out at 
the same time; men’s minds get confused 
with the mass, if they attend to it all; 
while the people are thus amused the 
Government goes quietly on taking away 
their property and their liberty ; and pray 
hear the fact without starting, pray do 
not contradict till you are able to disprove ; 
in the exact proportion that the heddeka- 
shun-work and the newspapers have in- 
creased, IN THAT SAME PROPOR- 
TION HAVE THE LIBERTIES OF 
THE NATION BEEN UNDERMINED 
AND DIMINISHED! And now, my 
friends of the working classes, who met 
in London, with Mr. Wak.ey in the 
chair, on the 28. of April, 1835; now at- 
tend to me a little; and if you did cheer 
Mr. Rogsuck, and do not now blush for 
that cheering, you are foredoomed to be 
the vilest slaves that ever disgraced the 
earth. 

I have just stated to you, that the 
school-work began to spread itself over 
the country in 1807-8-9. I remember 
Mr. Alderman Woop telling me with 
great apparent satisfaction, that he had 
got a Lancastrian school for two or three 
hundred boys ; and he will remember that 
I remarked to him, that though his mo- 
tive was so unequivocally excellent, I was 
afraid that he would do mischief. ‘‘ For,” 
said I, ‘‘in the first place, Woop, you 
‘* must allow that the greater part of the 
‘‘ newspapers teach most mischievous 
‘‘ errors; you know well that nine-tenths 
“‘ of them abuse us reformers ; and, there- 
** fore, you are at work to enlist the work- 
‘‘ ing people on their side, it being nine 
“to one against you. If men be left 
“alone to judge from what they feel 
‘* from the hand of the Government, they 
“are sure to judge rightly of that Go- 
“ vernment; but if they be in the habit 
‘* of forming their opinions by what they 
‘ read, almost any crafty fellow with a 
“* pen in his hand, and a printing-press 
‘* at his command, can make them quietly 


ve submit to that which reason, experience, 


‘¢ traditionary knowledge would haye them 


“* reject; and I am of opinion, that if this 


“ education-work go on, and this law of 


‘* libel continue in force, the people will 
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“ be gradually brought to submit to almost 
«‘ anything that the Government chooses 
“to inflict upon them.” Mr, Woop will 
recollect this conversation ; and he will 
also recollect that I addressed a letter in 
the Register to himself, on the subject, 
the place of which letter in the Register, 
I cannot now point out, not having the 
volume at hand. 

Now, then, we have had pretty nearly 
thirty years of it, since I gave this opi- 
nion; and let us see how far the opinion 
hasbeen verified. Before this heddekashun- 
work began, no Parliament was ever bold 
enough to vote money out of the people’s 
pockets to be given to the parsons over 
nnd above their tithes and revenues; since 
that work began, one million five hundred 
thousand pounds have been voted out of 
the taxes to be given to the parsons, over 
and above all the new churches. Before 
the education-work began, there had 
never been a standing army in time of 
peace to exceed about thirty thousand 
men abroad and at home ; and only about 
three or four barracks: since it began 
there has been a standing army of a 
hundred thousand men in time of peace, 
with a hundred thousand barracks, more 
like palaces than barracks. Before the 
heddekashun-work began, the utmost 
penalty on men for pursuing or killing 
game was a fine of five pounds, or three 
months imprisonment: it is now trans 
portation for seven years, inflicted by 
magistrates at quarter sessions, if the 
game be pursued (not killed, but pursued) 
in the night time. Before the heddeka- 
shun-work began, if a poor man trespassed 
on the land of any one, he, as well as the 
rich man, in a similar case, was liable to 
an action of damages, which action was 
to be tried by a jury: since the heddeka- 
shun-work began, if the damage be under 
five pounds, the trespasser may be seized 
by the throat, without summons or war- 
rant, taken before a justice, who may 
make him pay damages on the spot, or 
send him to jail at once to hard labour 
for three months; but if it be a man 
sporting with a license, in the sporting 
season; or, if itbe a trespasser committing 
above five pounds of damage, then you 


dare not take him up, foryou have nothing 


but your action at law. “Before the hed- 
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dekashun-work began, a Dissenter might 
have his goods distrained for refusing to 
pay Easter-offerings to a parson, but if 
he had no goods, the parson had no re. 
medy: since the heddekashun-work began, 
a Dissenter can be sent to jail for three 
months for refusing to pay a parson his 
Easter-offerings. Before the heddekashun- 
work began, there was no law to hang 
Henry Coox for striking Brneuam 
Barine without doing him any bodily 
harm: since the work began there has 
been a law to hang Henry Cook for 
striking Bincuam Barine, without doing 
him any bodily harm. In short (for I 
could fill the Register), before the hed- 
dekashun-work began, there were no 
Sturces Bourne’s Bills: no Poor-law 
Bill; no Dead-body Bill; and though 
last, not last, no Bourbon-like police! 

To this dilemma, then, I bring our little 
‘‘ learned friend”: either the people of 
England deserve the treatment provided 
for them by these new and severe laws; 
or they do not deserve it. If the 
former, they are become a worse people, 
since the heddekashun-work began: if 
they do not deserve them, they are become 
a vastly more iame people than their 
fathers were. So that, hang himself upon 
which horn of the dilemma he will, our 
little learned friend must acknowedge 
that, when we bring things to the test, 
his ‘‘ intellectual wea/th,” of which he 
has such store, is not worth one single 
ounce of plain honesty, or of public 
spirit. 

Leaving him to get clear of the horns 
of this dilemma; or to hang there wrig- 
gling and twisting, till some of his 
cheerers shall discover the means of 
hooking him off, 

I remain, your friend, and 
most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





In order to deprive Mr. Roxsucx of all 
ground for charging me with misrepre 
sentation or mis-quotation, I here insert, 
first my own letter to the secretary of the 
Union, and then Mr. Rogsuck’s speech 
entire. Indeed, I insert the whole account 
of the proceedings, that there may be 00 





charge of garbling, 
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: 8‘ Normandy Farm, 25. April, 1835. 
- “ Sir,—I exceedingly regret that I 
m unable to avail myself of your invita- 
‘tion to meet your Union, and show, in 
at way, that I am resolved never to 
lacken in my efforts to obtain justice to 
he working part of the people. I could 
go to London, but the inconvenience to 
me would be very great at this particular 
eason ; and I rely upon the goodness of 
the committee to excuse me. 
» ‘* With regard to your petition, I will 
Peither present it, or support it, just which 
you please, in the doing of which, I shall 
be actuated by inclination as well as by a 
sense of duty. 
a. ‘* 1 take this opportunity of expressing 
y admiration of those of the working 
Glasses who have the public spirit to 
Sstand forward in these cases. 
‘1 am, sir, 


i] 


‘* Your most obedient 
| ‘* and most humble servant, 
' “< Wm. 


COBBETT. 
* Mr. Russell.” 


| Mr. Waktey said that it was not by 
their attendance in that meeting, but by 
their uniting their influence with the 
people, that members of Parliament were 
to be taught their duty. He had the 
honour to be a member of Parliament 
Since February last, and he had not, as 
yet, heard one word about the people. 
e contest was continually kept up about 
the loaves and fishes. When Ministers 
ad their hands in the people’s pockets, 
en they were called an enterprizing 
people. He would ask, was it possible 
at the Government couldbe honest which 
buld impose a tax upon them, to keep 
eir understandings in midnight dark- 


9tu May, 





ess. They might make any experiments | 
chemistry, or in any other branch of 
ence but in political knowledge ; that. 
anch was the only one which was taxed : ‘th 
d how, by putting a little red mark at 
corner of the paper. (Here Mr. 
argus O’Connor entered the room, and| 
received with deafening applause). | 
. Wakley resumed, that was the 
nner in which Englishmen and Irish- 
n should meet. The subject before, 
nm was the cause of all, and they should 
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unite in crushing injustice and oppression, 
It had been said, that ‘‘ ignorance was the 
curse of God, and knowledge was the wing 
with which we fly to heaven.” Respecting 
this impost they should show an example 
to other countries. When Mr. E. Bulwer 
brought the subject of taxes on news- 
papers before the House of Commons in 
1832, that gentleman, in a very able and 
elaborate speech, prov red, from official re- 
turns, that out of 138 poor men who 
had been committed to prison in Berk- 
shire in 1830, and the beginning of 
1831, only twenty-five of that number 
could write, and only thirty could read. 
That at Aylesbury, out of seventy-nine 
prisoners, only thirty could read and 
write ; and that out of fifty committed at 
Lewes, only one could read _ tolerably. 
That in France the same connexion be- 
tween ignorance and crime had_ been ob- 
served. That out of 6,000 persons and 
upwards, who had been tried in the Court 
of Assize, in that country, more than 
4,500 were found to be incapable of 
reading and writing. The hon. Member 
then made some comments on what was 
said by Lord Eldon respecting the duty 
that was imposed on the special commis- 
sioners for instructing the poor and de- 
luded people, as to the state of the law; 
but, said Mr. Wakley, the ignorant 
ought to be made acquainted with 
their danger before the halters were 
placed round their necks. He maintained 
that poverty and distress were the origin 
of crime, as was the case with the unfor- 
tunate Dorchester labourers. Why did 
it happen that a newspaper is charged 
twopence more in the country than in 
London ? In that year of mad speculation 
and presumed prosperity, 1825, which 
closed with the terrific ‘‘ panic,” only 285 
persons had been transported, whereas, 
in that year of severe distress, 1828, 

2,440 individuals had been transported ; 

therefore it was an insult to the nation 
to consider tie tax on newspapers a mere 
fiscal regulation. In America, where there 
was no stamp duty, every small tewn 
might publish its daily papers. They 
had enough of bad newspapers (laughter), 
because the Government endeavoured to 
blindfold the people. He would bring it 
as atest to the new Ministry. (Cheers). 
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He would condemn them if they conti- 
nued this iniquitous tax. (Cheers). Why 
not apply the sponge to the Pension List! 
(Cheers). There were such pensioners 
as Lord Ellenborough and the Duchess 
of Manchester. The cry was no longer 
a No-popery cry; they were no longer 
afraid of the Pope’s toe. (Loud cheers). 
In every part of the country there was a 
total indifference among the people whe- 
ther they read the papers ornot. He had 
visited Devonshire and other parts, and 
he knew such was the case, which must 
entirely be imputed to the heavy duty 
upon knowledge. The honourable Mem- 
ber sat down amidst the most enthusiastic 
cheering. 

Mr. Rogsuck said, that he had been 
requested to attend to unite with them in 
suppressing the impost on knowledge, 
and he did so with the greater satisfac- 
tion, because he knew that such an unjust 
tax can no longer exist. He could assure 
them that in America the newspapers 
were admitted into the schools. He would 
ask what was it that interested the people 
at present ? The people listen to the oc- 
currences of the day with anxiety. He 
would maintain that the minds of the 
people should be well directed, and was 
that to be effected by putting a tax upon 
knowledge? There was a quotation from 
Shakspeare, which was exactly applicable 
to the present subject : 

“ Ignorance is the curse of God, 
But knowledge the wing whereby we fly to 
Heaven.” 
(Cheers). The fault was not in the peo- 
ple, but in the rulers. Divided into fac- 
tions amongst themselves, and anxious to 
carry their own paltry views into effect, 
they cared but little for the people’s in- 
crease of intellectual wealth. In place 
of uniting for the common good, the 
parties in the House, the Whigs and 
Tories, placed themselves in rude oppo- 
sition to each other. The factions had 
been fighting before the public gaze, like 
two gladiators. Could any one persuade 
him that if the great towns would act, 
that such a House of Commons could ex- 


“ist? A House not to be paralleled for 


degradation of sentiment, forgetfulness 
of promise. Did they not find the repre- 
sentatives asserting one thing on the hust- 
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ings, and then coming down to the 
House and saying, that they had been 
inspired (hear); had heard a voice from 
heaven (hear, and laughter), which had 
impelled them to change. (Cheers). And 
thus they could break not one but twenty 
oaths ; nay, more, they even went the 
length of saying that the people desired 
to bring on civil war and a total destruc- 
tion of property. He wanted the people 
to be free from such imputations. He 
wished them to acquire that knowledge 
which would not only give them all in- 
formation necessary for political affairs, 
but which would render them good citi- 
zens. They had heard Mr. Cobbett’s 
letter that evening. He was sorry that 
that gentleman was not present, for in 
the House of Commons he (Mr. C.) had 
declared that education and crime went 
hand in hand. He (Mr. R.) denied the 
fact; and he said, besides, that no man 
ought thus to cast a slur on the people. 
(Hear, hear). It was an act of little 
courage to come to meetings and declare 
sentiments in favour of popular reforms 
of whatever description. It was nothing 
to write that he was sorry he could not 
attend. The effort was to speak boldly 
the same truths before more than 500 
persons, who hated and detested the 
people. (Great cheering). Mr. Cobbett 
it was, who had asserted that the plough- 
man had no need of newspapers, but of 
mutton, and that reading was not Jit- 
ting for such men. He seemed to con- 
sider such men fit only to live and sleep, 
and sow and eat. Why, the ox did the 
same, with the exception of sowing. 
(Hear, hear). He (Mr. Roebuck) con- 
sidered the tiller of the soil as high in 
the moral scale as any man who possessed 
thousands ; but such was the inbred aris 
tocracy of the House of Commons, that 
before it Mr. Cobbett had been cot- 
strained to debase the poor ploughmar 
info a mere hewer of wood and drawét 


of water, (Hear, hear). But this must | 


cease ; the labouring class must be ra! 

to its proper place, and if no other perso? 
made the attempt, he who addressed the 
would himself propose to have the tax ™ 
newspapers taken off. (Cheers). Ho¥ 
was the point to be carried ? By pers 
verance. Perseverance would have 
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nly by attention to the wishes of the 


Bined not to be pleased, unless they 
Branted the repeal of the tax. 

gard of Spring Rice’s speech yesterday. 
Had he been one of the honourable gen- 


" anded what his line of action would be 
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fect at last on the Ministry. The pre- 
ent Ministry had certain persons in the 
ouse, who voted for them through thick 
d thin. The Tories had had the same; 
t notwithstanding that devotion to their 
ehests, the Tories had been turned out. 
the present Government should take 
arning, and acknowledge that it was 


eople that a majority in the House could 
e secured. They must please the people 
> keep their places. Now he was deter- 


They had 


man’s constituents, he would have de- 


} this subject, and by his answer he 
ould have judged him. In the same 
ay must he judge the ministry; though 
knew that if he asked them what they 
tended doing, their answer would be, 
For God’s sake don’t press us, give us 
little time, if you come on us now we 


all not be able to hold office.” (Cheers 
d laughter). 


It was nonsense to call 
consideration of the newspaper-tax 
lerely a fiscal arrangement. It was,much 
bre ; it was of the utmost consequence 
‘the people. But taking Sir R. Peel’s 
atement of 600,000. surplus revenue as 
ue, why not if necessary give up that 
r the people's good? But it was unne- 
sary; the tax on newspapers, which 
ounted to 500,000/., would be raised 
the-additional revenue arising from 
duty on the paper, used in the un- 
ed productions, The multiplication of 
ap newspapers would be so great that 
money arising from the tax on paper 
ld more than equal the present duty 
the newspapers themselves. He 
nld ask if a great army was not kept 
in this country (and he might remark 
he frequently used this argument to 
ons who objected to removing the 
; was there not, he would ask, this 
y kept up? Were there not regt- 
8 of Horse-guards kept for show ? 
not put down one of them, or if re- 
te a second,‘ or even a third? He 
d ask, which was the more important 
to maintain these, or to give 
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answer was simple, but they would never 
get it from those in power; not that they 
feared really that any mischief could arise 
from taking off the tax, they dreaded only 
to give instruction to the people. Some 
objections had been brought forward 
against the repeal of the tax by dishonest 
persons ; he would endeavour to answer 
them. It was stated that if the tax were 
taken off, such a quantity of immoral 
writings would deluge the country as 
would be subversive of all right and ho- 
nesty. He did not see that the tax 
being kept on saved them from such 
loathsome productions. Was there not 
the 7%mes (deafening cheers), as base, 
as mean, as disgraceful, and as mischiev- 
ous a paper as ever cursed a civilized 
country ? (Loud cheers). He knew the 
parties that conducted that journal; he 
could name them; and he denounced 
them as unfit oompauy for gentlemen. 
(Loud cheers). These persons, he meant 
the two editors, were a disgrace to any 
press. They had thrust themselves for- 
ward, and were standing in the vanguard 
of every thing that was despicable and 
base. (Loud cheers). What could he 
say of the John Bull, which advocated 
the cause of the parsons; or of the vile 
Age, which stood up for the aristocracy ; 
which disgorged its virulence in immodest 
jokes ; and vented its spleen in allusions 
to private character? (Loud cheers). 
Even women were not secure from its 
vile and dastardly attacks; and what 
could shield the backs of the writers of 
these journals from chastisement ? no- 
thing but their very baseness. None 
wished to contaminate himself by contact 
with them. If once fair field was given 
to supply the people’s wants, these base 
things would be chased from circula~ 
tion, or confined within a narrower 
circle; they could then take their lucu- 
brations to ladies’maids. (Laughter). The 
John Bull was what is called an out-and- 
outer for the parsons and their tithes, and 
such was the gratitude of parsons in re- 
turn, that he should not be surprised if 
they changed its productions into com- 
mon prayer. But he had heard Lord 
Brougham declare, when he (az 2.) was 
on the committee, that he never saw in 





to the poople ? (Cheers), The 


an unstamped production any immorality, 
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though he had often read improper arti- 
cles in the stamped press. The unstamped 
productions never referred to private 
character ; their articles were merely po- 
litical ; and be they right or wrong in 
their views, there was no vice. But in 
the three papers he had mentioned, the 
Age, the organ of the aristocracy, the 
John Bull, for the parsons, and the 
Times putting itself forward as the patron 
of the middle classes, could be found, 
under the garb of morality, more mischief 
and evil than could be well conceived. 
The John Bull took as its motto, the 
Bible and Crown. For what was this ? 
why most likely for to bring them into 
contempt. He hoped soon to see an 
unshackled press ; then no longer would 
they see such monopolies as the Times 
and Chronicle presented. Then would 
the people be educated ; then would they 
be governed as they should be; for they 
would be unconnected with Whig or 
Tory. (Great cheers). 

Resolved, ‘* That this meeting is of 
opinion that the imposition and continu- 
ation of a heavy stamp dity on news- 
papers, from whatever motive, has a direct 
tendency to perpetuate ignorance in the 
mass of the people, and at once debasing 
to the character, destructive fo the morals, 
and dangerous to the peace and happiness 
of society.” 

Mr. Frearcus O'Connor, M.P., 
said that he was delighted, after the dull 
and plodding labours of Parliament, to 
find himself again ona public stage, where 
there was fair play for all. He thought 
that if any man was entitled to address 
them on the present subject, he was the 
man (hear, hear), for he had always 
stood forward fearlessly as their advocate 
(hear, hear), even at a time whea it was 
treason to love, and death to defend, 
(Hear). He could not entirely agree 
with the chairman that poverty was the 
cause of crime. He knew that correct 
and honest men were found amongst the 
poer; it was ignorance which was the 
cause, but the day had arrived when 
knowledye must be untaxed, and infor- 
mation free to the people. (Hear). He 
had an unfortunate propensity to try every 
question by its own merits. He had been 
seat to Parliament on principles, from 
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which he could never deviate, it must 
not be then wondered at, if he examined 
the present question in the same way, 
The people were never very wrong on any 
subject, nor did they ever remain long in 
error, It rested with themselves to bring 
about the change they desired, and that 
peaceably and without disturbance. He 
treated with contempt the insinuation that 
the people were desirous of anarchy. He 
should not think fit even to deny the 
calumny, were it not that the people 
should be like Czesar’s wife, not only pure 
but even above suspicion. (Hear). Mr. 
Wakley had spoken of a messenger taking 
into the country newsppers at a charge 
of 2d. foreach paper. ‘That was certainly 
an enormous sum to pay. He could tell 
them how it might be obviated : by tak- 
ing off the newspaper tax, and then 200 
papers would be carried where now there 
were onlytwo. (Great cheers). Mention 
had been madeof the Dorchester labourers, 
He had a right to speak of them, for he 
had spoken in their behalf when others 
were silent. He had always asserted 
them to be not guilty. He still adhered 
to that opinion, (Cheers). They could 
not be said to have erred through igno- 
rance, for at least two of them were well- 
informed men. The fault was in the laws, 
which had, like Draco’s, been so placed 
that they could scarcely be read, and then 
the people had been punished for their 
ignorance. The Government had paid 
no attention to the application made in 
behalf of those unfortunate men. They 
had neglected the signs of the times. 
They reminded him of the story of the 
pedlar selling looking-glasses to a lady. 
She exclaimed, turning away in disgust 
from the mirror, ** How ugly this glass 
makes me look”! ‘ Oh”! answered 
the seller, “‘that shows the goodness of 
the plate”! (Cheers and laughter). Thus 
had the Ministry been afraid to look in 
the true mirror of the times. (Cheers): 
There was but little difference between 
Whig and Tory; neither party had any 
idea of reducing the finances. He saw 
no hope but in the Radicals. (Tremen- 
dous cheering). He trusted that as the 
pressure from without kept the represet- 
tatives in order, that the next Parliament 
would be composed of good’ materials. 
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Cheers). If the people were to betaxed, 
et them at all events have knowledge 
free. Of what use was it, that a Parlia- 
ment should sit up night after night to 
Megislate, if the people could not know 
Ywhat was done? The people would not 
be so besotted as to allow the tax to remain. 
The Times had been spoken of as the 
representative of the middle classes; it, 


bn the contrary, put itself up as cock of 


e walk for the aristocracy. He had 
"gone the other night to the London Coffee 
House, and had spoken in favour of Lord 
“John Russell's return; the 7imes had 
Bony given three sentences of his speech, 


iar and these were, that he had called the 


- Lords “‘natural-born idiots, bloated old 
‘fools, and chance-born lords.” He cer- 
“tainly had called them so, and with jus- 
ice. They were “ natural-born idiots,” 
hot to perceive the inefficacy of governing 
gainst the tide of “public opinion ; 
* bloated old fuols,” because they had 
omachs full of the good things of the 
ation; and ‘‘chance-born lords,” be- 
tause, like poéta nascitur non fit, no 
men could be born ready-made legislators. 
(Loud cheers). They had always been a 
Darrier against the tide of public improve- 
ment. They acted in opposition to the 
ery fundamental principle of the law of 
the land, which ordered to deny nothing, 
to refuse nothing, to delay nothing which 
bught to be granted, It was nearly as 
ad in the other House. If the 658 men 
aere could present themselves with breasts 
lerfectly laid open and clear, how few 
PWould bereturned to Parliament! (Cheers). 
Hie thought he might say so, for he had 
en returned for the 24th part of the 
mpire, for a population of one million, 
nd had never received a reproach from 
fis constituents, (Hear, hear). They 
ere now going to try that House again, 
bt factiously, but calmly. This was 
hat the Whigs demanded, but he could 
bt forget that their promises had been 
ways great, while their performance 
d been limited and despicable. (Cheers). 
t them not now continue to tax the 
ple, and above all, for knowledge ; let 
m put taxes, if they must be imposed, 
the “* bloated old fools, and chance- 
o lords.” (Cheers). The Radicals 
d assisted in putting down the Tories ; 
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he hoped for ever; and had forced them 
to take refuge in the Horse-guards and 
Household, and something ought to be 
granted in return. They would not be 
silent ; they would not be inactive, but 
would raise their voices and carry their 
demands to the very foot of the throne. 
Every man should assist, and should come 
forward to meetings to express his senti- 
ments. It was worse than idle to say 
that the House was the only place for a 
Radical to speak ; let him come forward 
there and assist. (Cheers). He thought 
a man might be just as useful without as 
within the House. They were acting 
constitutionally in thus assembling ; and 
they would demand the King, as the 
barons did King John, to grant their re- 
quest. In the reforms which he thought 
should be proposed, there was nothing 
which the people ought not to have. The 
bishops should be expelled the House of 
Lords. (Cheers). The Lords should be 
elective, (Cheers). The Ballot allowed. 
(Cheers). Short Parliaments should be 
established, (Cheers). Commissions in 
the Army should not be sold. Sinecures 
should be abolished. (Cheers), All Cor- 
porate Monopoly should cease. (Cheers). 
And all religions should be permitted and 
established. (Tremendous cheers). The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by seconding 
the resolution. 

Mr. Brown instanced the case of a 
borough in Wales, where he had can- 
vassed for the popular Member, and 
where the people were grievously ignorant 
of their political degradation. 

The resolution was then put and care 
ried, 

Mr. Wrre, in moving the second reso- 
lution reminded them thatthe tax was not 
only on newspapers merely, it was alsoa 
tax of thirty per cent. on printing, and on 
advertisements in papers ; in fact it was 
a tax on knowledge generally. Why 
was not this tax repealed ? because the 
Government could not do without such 
an impost, But the people are supposed 
to know the laws, and the means of con- 
veying that knowledge is taken away, a8 
was the case with the Dorchester labour 
ers, (Lould cheers). They would never 
get that tax repealed, if they did not 


unite, and agitate, and struggle, by every 
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means, until they compelled the legisla- 
ture to repeal it. They were told by the 
hon. Member for Cork, that the people 
had only to will it, and itshould be done. 
He would say, fix upon one abuse and 
remove that first, and then the others 
must follow. Was it not a disgrace to 
London that fewer newspapers were in 
circulation here than in Guernsey and 
Jersey in the same proportion. He hoped 
they would act unanimously, and unite 
their strength to crush the odious tax 
then under consideration. 

Resolved—* That as the ignorance of 
the unrepresented has invariably been 
made a pretext for withholding from 
them the elective franchise, this meeting 
pledges itself, individually and collec- 
tively, to use their utmost exertions to 
obtain the freedom of the Press from all 
obstacle to a free interchange of opinion, 
and which impede the circulation of poli- 
tical knowledge among the working popu- 
lation, by means of which they may 
arrive at the true principles of human 
happiness, as the surest correction of mis- 
taken legislation.” 

- Mr. Goldspink seconded the resolu- 
tion. 

Rev. Dr. Wane, in moving the third 
resolution, observed, that the unstamped 
publications had difficulties to encounter 
which would often escape the notice of 
those who were most interested. He 
looked forward to the day when the 
people would be fit for universal suffrage. 
There never was a great question but the 
working classes were found to raise the 
cry, to remove abuses. Three years ago 
they were told by Lord Althorp that the 
tax on knowledge would be removed in 
time; but now was the time for the 
people to know who were those who 
would keep them in midnight darkness. 
Milton had said that “it was unchris- 

tianlike to keep knowledge from the 
“* people, for a gentleman might as well 
“ shut up his park to keep in the crows.” 
He had visited the printers of chea 
publications in prison, and he solemnly 
declared that he would rather shake 
them by the hand than enjoy the smiles 
of the lords of the creation. He would 
remind them of the 500 who had been 
imprisoned for selling the Guardian. 
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Why, the slave in the West Indies was 
in a better condition. Cheap publica- 
tions were zood for religion and morals, 
and if the press was dangerous, the 
Bible was also dangerous, for it advo- 
cated the cause of the poor. He would 
maintain that every producer should 
have a newspaper on his table, to instruct 
himself and his children. He would re- 
mind them of the Lord Mayor’s dinner, 
where the Bishop of London asserted 
that it was owing to the exertions 
of the clergy and the magistracy 
that crime was diminished, but he 
forgot to mention that church-rates, 
sinecures, and pensions, were the cause 
of crime. When an unfortunate cri- 
minal was on the gallows, with a bishop 
on one side of him, and the executioner 
on the other, he considered it .was a fit 
emblem of Church and State. Let 
knowledge be diffused, and let equal 
rights and equal laws be administered 
to the people. (Hear, hear). He hoped 
that the noble example they had shown 
in demanding their rights would be fol- 
lowed throughout the country. He be- 
gan his political life with the people 
(cheers), and he would end it with them 
(cheers), and he hoped he had gained 
their confidence so far as to know that 
his exertions would be ever directed 
towards the attainment of that know- 
ledge of which they were unjustly de- 
prived. (Cheers). 

Resolved—* That this meeting being 
deeply impressed with a sense of the 
great benefits which would accrue to 
society at large from a free and untaxed 
press, do earnestly exhort the lovers of 
truth in all parts of the united kingdom, 
at once to pour in their petitions on this 
important subject to the Commons 
House of Parliament, in order that, 
through their importunities, this fore- 
runner of all other reforms, may at 
length be conceded.” 

Mr. Ricuwarp Tayxor adverted to the 


P|tax on the raw material—the duty 08 


rags. It should bea test to know every 
administration, whether they would 
come forward to remove abuses. Whet 
& poor man was brought before a magis- 
trate for vending knowledge within the 
reach of the producer, it was not.ouly 
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considered whether it was stamped, but 
also whether the subject matter con- 


tained anything which would enable 
_ him to see the system which is pursued 
to keep him in midnight darkness and 


_ slavery. He seconded the resolution. 


Mr. Wacker, who had been eight 


_ times imprisoned for selling unstamped 


_ newspapers, next addressed the meet- 
ing, but a good deal of impatience was 


' qmanifested on account of the lateness 
_ of the hour, and we could not collect 


‘; 
ta 


" what fell from him. 


The following resolutions were then 
~ severally moved and seconded, and car- 


' ried unanimously. 


Resolved—*“ That a respectful peti- 
"tion, embodying the principles of the 
| foregoing resolutions, be now submitted 
“for the adoption of this meeting, pre- 
‘paratory to the same being presented 
to the Commons House of Parliament.” 

Resolved—* That the thanks of this 
‘meeting’ are eminently due, and are 


“hereby given, to the Editors of the True 


Sun, the Weekly True Sun, Examiner, 
' National, New Weekly Messenger, and 


Pall other public journals, who, like 
-them, have unflinchingly advocated the 


‘freedom of the press.” 
A petition founded on the resolutions 
‘having been agreed to, Mr. Wakley was 


Tequested to present the same to the 


‘House of Commons, and the other 


“members present were requested to 


support it. 
Thanks were then voted to the Chair- 
‘man, and the meeting separated. 


\ 





EDUCATION 


AND 
“HEDDEKASHU N.” 


TO LORD ALTHORP. 


Normandy Farm, 1. Dec, 1835. 
Lorp, 
Many and important as are the mat- 
s which dispute with each other the 
erence in their claim to the attention 
those who have the making and en- 


ing of the laws, I scarcely know one- 
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of more importance than this. I have 
thrown down the gauntlet on the sub- 
ject: I have spread a knowledge of my 
challenge as far as I have been able 
to spread it; and I have, as yet, received 
and heard of nothing worthy the name 
of an answer. I have put many ques- 
tions to the advocates of a nicknamed 
education of the people. My questions 
have been stated with perfect clearness 
and distinctness: they must have been 
understood by everybody that read them; 
and yet, not a word has been said in 
answer to them. Under these circum- 
stances, | might claim the victory over 
my innumerable and noisy opponents. 
I might, at any rate, now hold my tongue 
upon the subject, until [ hear what some 
one has to say in answer to me; but I 
will not do this: I will express my opi- 
inions freely, and without disguise upon 
every part of this great subject. 

I address myself to your lordship upon 
this occasion, because the newspapers 
and parliamentary reports have spread all 
over the country, that, during my oppo- 
sition to the grant for the British Mu- 
seum, your lordship told me that I was 
“an enemy to the education of the 
people” ; and because, from those news- 
papers and reports, it would appear, that 
I made no answer to the charge; they 
not knowing perhaps, that your lordship 
made this charge upon me, when, accord- 
ing to the rules of the House, I was not 
permitted to answer. I will, therefore, 
answer now; and in that answer, I will 
go into the whole subject, and not leave 
the shadow of a doubt with regard to my 
opinions thereon; nor with regard to my 
intentions and my resolution relative to 
any parliamentary measure, that may be 
proposed, touclring this matter. 

Before we proceed to discuss the ques- 
tion, whether a thing be desirable or not, 
or whether it ought to be done or accom- 
plished, we ought to come to a clear 
understanding of what that thing is. 
Your lordship called me, “‘ an enemy'to 
the education of the people.” 1 opposed 
the taking of many thousands of pounds 
out of the pockets of the people. The 
sum was sixteen thousand pounds,’ I 
think; and this was to defray one yeat’s 
expenses of the thing called i the: British 
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Museum. This thing, consisting of a 
library and of curiosities of various sorts, 
of no earthly use to the people at large, 
kept solely for the amusement of the 


curious and the rich, and the idlers, and |i 


ten thousand pounds of the money spent 
annually upon a parcel of parsons and 
their relations; this thing, open only 
from ten o'clock in the day to three; 
wholly shut up that part of the year when 
the nobility, gentry, and great tax-eaters 


are out of town; wholly shut up on Sun- |; 


days, the only day when the industrious 
classes, even in London, can go to see it: 
this burden of sixteen thousand pounds 
laid, in great part, upon the working 
people, for the benefit and amusement of 
the nobility and gentry, and those who 
live upon the taxes: this grant of the 
people's money I opposed; and because 
I did so, your lordship logically concluded, 
and hesitated not to say, that I was ‘‘ an 
enemy to the education of the people.” 

Well, then, let me ask your lordship 
what ‘‘ education” really is; what that 
thing is, of which you asserted I was the 
enemy ¢ 
comes from the Latin verb educo, which 
means, he says, to ‘‘ breed,” ‘‘ to bring 
up.” Now, will your lordship say, that 
I am an enemy to breeding, or to bring- 
ing up? You must know, that I am no 
surplus-population-monger ; you must 
know that I am the devil of the genera- 
tion of Malthusians ; you must know this; 
for 1 have been the real defeater of all 
their damnable projects. The noun “ edu- 
cation,” coming from the verb ‘‘ to edu- 
cate,” means the act or business of breed- 
ing, or bringing up, or rearing. The 
French apply this word to all other ani- 
mals, as well as to men: they talk, and 
they write, and they print, about the 
education of the horse, the sheep, the 
hog, and of every thing else, when they 
are treating of the manner of breeding 
and raising these animals; and I am 
mistaken if I have not read, in a French 
agricultural journal, very high and very 
just encomiums on your lordship for the 
pains, perseverance, and sound judgment, 
which you have so long bestowed, and 
very wisely bestowed, on the “‘ education” 
of the ox and the hog. 

Now, | am sure your lordship will not 
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m an enemy to education of 
hat is to say, to the keeping 
well, whether they go upon 
or upon two. A march-of- 
o an, the other day, gave an 
act fpm an imaginary journal of 
ip, as follows :—‘‘ From seven 
Planned my next budget :— 
to twelve, a long and: affec- 
> letter to Mr. Poutetr Tuom- 
ON Tat twelve Sed the hogs.” Well, 
@ then, you stupid beast? Begin- 

hour earlier, put my plan for 
ovegsetyine the next budget, and long 
letter to Lord AttuHorp about education, 
instead of the two former items of your 
ld¥dgigy’s diary ; and this will be much 
. RY diary. The budget and the 
Le your lordship, I might skulk 
fray Mm, or slur over, but as to the 
Man@ of the hogs, one minute too late 
and I should be criminal in my 
“ves, and still more so in the eyes 
hogs ; and yet this stupid creature 
ms_to imagine, that a man is unfit for 















‘“* To educate,” JOHNSON says, 


e ofbat affairs of state, because he feels 
eat and immediate interest in the 
g and rearing of stock upon @ 
farm. It is said of one of the greatest 
physicians, and one of the greatest real 
philosophers that France ever had, that 
his mind was first turned to study by the 
delight which he took in reading La 
Maison Rustiquve; and that book, as 
your lordship knows, consists, for the far 
greater part, of the manner of breeding 
and rearing of farm animals of different 
descriptions. So that, without citing the 
two great instances of our own, of Sir 
Wittram Temp.e and Lord Bacon, there 
would be quite enough in the sole in- 
stance of Tutt, to be a complete answer 
to these garret-bred critics upon your 
lordship’s rural pursuits. 

But, to return to our subject, here is 
quite enough to show that your lordship 
did me great injustice indmputing to me 
an enmity to education in the true sense 
of the word; and your lordship is bereft 
of all apology, founded on a want of un- 
derstanding that sense; for you under: 
stood it as well as man can understand 
it. If, indeed, your lordship had quali- 
fied your assertion, that | was an enemy 
to what was now called education ; 
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* schools, 
> called scheolmasters and schoolmistresses, 


"namely, ‘‘ heddekashun,” 
' the new verb of the BrovGaam school, 
“*to heddekate.”’ 
_** to educate ” 
_ bring up, to rear” 


if you had fully and candidly. explained 
the thing that I was an enemy to. If 
you had said, that I was an-enemy to the 
compelling of the people to-pay taxes for 
the purpose of erecting places. called 
and for the paying. of _ people 


» to teach all ebildren promiscueusly : if 


| "you had said, that T was an enemy to this 
» scheme, 


I should have most cordially 
assented to the proposition ¢ and so far 
from complaining of your havin¥-stated 
it, I should have thanked you for. having 
permitted a statement to be made through 
a channel so likely to give it general cir- 
culation, and so certain to obtain for it 
ey credence. 

But, my lord, I goa great deal far- 
| ther than this. Iam no flincher with 
regard to my opinions: having made up 
my mind, that my opinions are right, that 
_ the Attorney- General will not kill me if 
IT express them, and that the expressing 


' of them is calculated to do good to the 
| people at large, though a great’ part: of 
» them may happen not to think so, I have 


never flinched from expressing them, and 
laying them before the people exactly as 
_. they find a place in my mind, 

My opinion is, that the thing called 
education in common talk, now-a-days, 
is, in innumerable instances, not only 


: not a benefit to the people, but a very 


great injury tothem. But we must go 


no farther before we define this new thing, 


which I shall call by the name that the 
disciples of this school themselves call it; 
coming from 


We have seen, that 
means, ‘‘ to breed, to 
; and that ‘‘ educa- 
tion’? means to form the manners and 
habits, and to direct the employment, or 
pursuits, of the men or animals that are 
bred up or reared. ‘‘ Heddekashun,”’ 
.that which I am an enemy of, except un- 
;der very peculiar circumstances, and in 
some respects, under all circumstances, 
is quite a different thing. It isa thing 
not to be easily fully defined ; but the fol- 
Jowing, for want of a better, may serve 

3 a definition of the Brouguam and MAL- 

HUSIAN system of ‘‘ heddekashun.” 

‘ Heddekashun” means taking boys 
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and girls from their fathers and mothers’ 
houses, and sending them to what is called 
a school; that is to say, a place where 
there is a man or a woman, or both, to 
teach the children the names of the letters 
of the alphabet, the arrangement of letters, 
so as to form words, and the pronuncia- 
tion of the words; and to teach them how 
to make marks upon paper with a pen and 
ink, so as to make letters and words ap- 
pear upon paper, and also to make upon 
paper the nine numerical figures and the 
nought. Besides this, it means what they 
call reading chapters in the Bible, or sing- 
ing them, and the singing of hymns. 
Sometimes the writing is carried on, in 
sand upon the floor, or with a pencil upon 
slate; and the reading and singing, and 
all the divers operations, are sometimes, 
in the more refined and scientific esta- 
blishments, carried on by a sort of word 
of command. However, the sum total is 
this, that children are taken from their 
parents’ houses, and little girls of from 
six to ten years of age, are taught, or 
pretended to be taught, reading and writ- 
ing, instead of being employed in sweep- 
ing the house, taking care of the younger 
children, while the mother is out at work; 
picking hops, tying hops to the poles, 
tending pigs in the fields, driving away 
birds, or mending holes in stockings. The 
little boys of the same age are sent to what 
is called the school, instead of partaking in 
most of the above occupations, and, at 
the age of nine or ten, being, in addition, 
under shepherds, very efficient workers in 
the coppices along with their fathers and 
elder brothers, this being the age, too, 
when they are to begin to drive at plough, 
or lead a horse, or more than one horse, 
at harrow. 

That is ‘‘ heddckashun”; and I am 
not only convinced that it does no good, 
but that, generally speaking, it does mis- 
chief, and with regard to the country 
people in particular, However, even if f 
thought this ‘“‘ heddekashun” a good 
instead of an evil, I might, with perfect 
consistency, be opposed to, and even re- 
probate, the Broucuam scheme of gene- 
ral, compulsory, and tax-paid “‘ heddeka- 
shun.” If I thought the thing itself good, 
I might, with perfect consistency, oppose 
your mode of obtaining it; and let it he 
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observed that it was to that mode only 
that I confined my objection and my oppo- 
sition, it not being necessary for me, on 
the occasion alluded to, to state objections 
to the thing itself. Ido, however, object 
to the thing itself, as I have described it 
above; and I will now, in this address to 
your lordship, state the grounds of that 
objection in what I deem fact and argu- 
ment, to support the following proposi- 
tions : 

1. That to tax the people ; to deduct from 
their food and clothing, and means 
of good lodging, in order to set up 
schools, and create masters and mis- 
tresses, to teach the children of that 
same people reading and writing, 
would be a perfect monster in the 
law-making way. 

2. That ‘‘ heddekashun,” such as I have 
above described it, and extending 
over the whole of a people, must be 
productive of mischief instead of 
good; must tend to create idleness 
to supply the place of industry, and 
must be, generally speaking, produc- 
tive of misery to the ‘‘ heddekated”’ 
persons themselves, while its natural 
tendency must be to produce an infi- 
nite number of frauds, thefts, and 
other acts of roguery, which would 
not have existed without it. 


With regard to the first of these propo- 
sitions, what is this scheme of ‘“‘ national 
heddekashun” ? Why, toestablish schools 
in all the parishes and townships, and to 
support them out of the taxes. The mo- 
ney must pass through the hands of the 
Government. The Government will take 
care not to let the money go into hands 
that are politically hostile to itself. As it 
will have the giving of the money, and 
will be answerable for its application, it 
will, of course, have the choosing of the 
persons into whose hands the money is to 
go. No matter whether the schoolmas- 
ters or schoolmistresses be immediately 
appointed by the Government in London: 
they must be appointed under the autho- 
rity of some one who acts in bebalf of 
that Government in this respect ; and thus 
there will be created fifty thousand more 
tax-eaters, and those, too, the most de- 


‘pendent and most servile that can possibly 
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be conceived. They will, too, nat 
be amongst the most unprincipled, because 
they will be idlers in their very nature; 
and they will be a band of spies working 
for the oppression of the people, on whose 
sweat they will live. 

Is every man to be compelled to send 
his children to these schools? Is he to be 
compelled to send his children to a place 
to be brought up in idleness, while he has 
to feed them and clothe them? This 
would be an act of sheer tyranny. At 
any rate, such man is to be compelled to 
pay for “‘ heddekating” the children of 
others, if he does not choose that his own 
children should be thus bred up. Nine- 
tenths of the parish may detest the per- 
sons who are appointed schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress ; yet all are to be compelled 
to place their children under their care 
and management; or to pay these detested 
persons for giving ‘‘ heddekashun” to 
other people’s children. 

Upon what ground is it, according to 
what rule of right is it, that single men 
and single women are to be taxed for the 
purpose of giving ‘‘ heddekashun”’ to mar- 
ried people’s children? And upon what 
ground are married people to be taxed for 
the purpose of giving ‘‘ heddekashun ”’ to 
bastard children? But I defy any man to 
state, in the compass of a whole Register 
like this, a tenth part of the absurdities, 
and of the instances of injustice, which 
must take place, if a scheme like this 
were to pass into a law; and in the prose- 
cution of which scheme your lordship took 
the first step, during the last session of 
Parliament. 

But I hold it to be impossible that the 
Parliament should ever consent to the 
adoption of a scheme so unjust, and s0 
every way mad, as this scheme is. The 
people must be reduced to the state of 
mere serfs : they must be deemed to be'the 
mere property, or live stock, of the Go- 
vernment, before coercion and interference 
like this can take place. Therefore, ! 
consider this scheme as done for. 
spite of the cry about “ heddekashun,” in 
spite of all the delusion that has prevailed 
upon the subject, in spite of all the cant 
and all the nonsense that have been at 
work throughout the upon 
subject, in spite of the natural desire that 
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parents have that their children should 

become what they call scholars: the peo- 
'ple, the industrious and worthy part of the 
people, who have no desire to live upon 
the labour of others; in spite of all the 
eluding circumstances, when the indus- 
trious part of the people come to have 

hese questions put to them: Do you wish 
0 pay more taxes than you pay now? Do 
‘you wish your children to be brought up 
‘without work until they be twelve years 


‘of age? Do you wish them not to con- 
‘tract the habits of labour in their infancy ? 


Do you wish to be compelled to send them 
‘to schools, the masters and mistresses of 
Which you have nothing to do in the ap- 
pointing of? Do you wish.to be compelled 
ito. pay to “‘ heddekate” the children of 
‘dle people ? Do you who are single wish 
p‘pay taxes to ‘‘ heddekate”’ the children 
of.married people ? Do you, who are mar- 
ried, and have.quite enough to do to get 
@ sufficiency of bread for your own chil- 
ren, wish to have a part of that bread 
taken away to be given to.some body to 
* heddekate ”’ bastard children? Do you 
wish to have two servile spies, a male and 
'@ female, in every parish in the kingdom, 
upheld by the Government, and plotting 
against those who feed and maintain them? 
‘These questions put home to the people, 
they will at once reject a scheme so full of 
injustice, and so manifestly calculated to 
render them almost literally slaves. 
| But, my lord, I do not stop here: I 
am against any scheme of general ‘‘ hed- 
dekashun,” being firmly of the opinion 
expressed in my second proposition ; 
namely, that such ‘‘ heddekashun ” must 
be productive of mischief instead of good. 
#n answer to this opinion of mine, the 
question has often been asked me, What 
arm can this ‘‘heddekashun” do? 
he harm is this: that it rears young 
ople in habits of indolence; that it 
wuses them to begin the world without 
ark of any sort ; that it deprives them 
the capacity of earning their bread 
; as early an age as they otherwise 
buld earn it; that the miraculous ad- 
atages of what is miscalled learning, 
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labour, the stern application of the limbs 
to the doing of something. This is by 
no means a pleasant thing in itself; the 
love.of ease is natural to all animals, and 
to man as well as the rest; in many 
cases it is injurious to health; but that 
is no matter; it is loved and sought for 
by all men, and by all other animals, 
Therefore, the desire to live without la- 
bour is general, if not universal; and 
young people who are sent to school, in- 
stead of being set to work, naturally im- 
bibe the notion that that which is taught 
them will supply the place of that labour, 
which all so much dislike. 

When once this notion is firmly seated 
in the head, the limbs will very reluctantly 
take to labour. Conceit comes, too, to 
prop up this notion; the conceit is fos- 
tered by the natural fondness and par- 
tiality of the parents; and the son of 
every mother is a prodigy of learning, 
and she, poor woman, is full of sorrow, 
and of envy of her more fortunate neigh- 
bours, that she cannot get.a “‘ situation” 
for her son, he being too well “ hedde- 
kated ’’ to make shoes, or to go to plough. 

This: nation absolutely swarms with 
young people of this description; they 
have no learning worthy of the name; 
not one out of five hundred of them pos- 
sesses the smallest particle of literature, 
or is competent for anything worthy the 
name of accounts. Yet they think their 
case hard; they think themselves ill - 
used ; they think that the whole frame 
of society is bad; because they can find 
no one who will, out of the fruit of, his 
‘labour or study, give them the means of 
living without work, They lounge about 
the house of their parents ; they spunge 
upon their friends; and when both these, 
either cannot or will not, keep them in 
idleness any longer, they then resort to 
frauds of all sorts, going on, till, at last, 
they end as downright acknowledged and 
notorious criminals; or as destitute and 
miserable ; when, if their little 
hands had been taught to pick up stones, 
or to weed the corn, and their tongues 
had been taught bawling at the mis- 





atinually chanted. in their ears, 

em the notion, that a better living is 

‘be got without work, than with work ; 
is to say, work, properly 
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might have lead lives of patient and use- 
ful labour, lives ending in ease, and as 
much happiness as old age admits of. 
Since the vote of twenty thousand 
ounds for the work of ‘‘ heddekashun,”’ 
po met, in my walks and rides, about 
a hundred and fifty-three beggars ; seven 
only of whom acknowledged that they 
could neither write nor read, and two of 
them told me that they had been sailors. 
About a month ago, I, being in a post- 
chaise, had to stop by the side of the 
causeway, near the turnpike-gate at 
HammersmirH. A young man, about 
three-and-twenty, without shoes, without 
stockings, without hat, with an execrably 
dirty and ragged bit of a shirt on, a 
ragged jacket over that, and a pair of 
breeches which some gentleman had re- 
cently given him, and which were much 
too large for him, came up to the chaise 
door, imploring me to give him some- 
thing. He had not at all the appearance 
of a drunkard; was a very handsome 
young man, not impudent in his manner, 
by any means, and the hand that he held 
out, clearly showed that it had never 
embraced any rude instrument. I was 
curious to know what could have brought 
such a young man into that state. | 
first asked him, whether he could read 
and write? ‘Qh, yes, sir, thank 
God’’! I found, that he was the son of 
a tradesman of Brisrot; that he had 
been at school several years; that he had 
been what is called a clerk; and that, 
according to his own account, being a 
long time without being able to get em- 
ployment, he had at last come to this 
state. Most likely, there had been great 
faults, but arising from very natdral 
causes: most likely, very serious delin- 
quencies; but still springing from the 
same root. This was a case in which 
the parents might be wholly excusable, 
and which might not have been fairly 
ascribable to the popular delusion of the 
day ; for, some clerks are wanted; some 
such persons are necessary to carry on 
the commercial transactions of the coun- 
try; and, therefore, the misconduct of 
the young man himself, might have de- 
feated the very rational intention of his 
parents; but, even in this case, how 
much better would an apprenticeship 
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have been, and how much more likely to 
have prevented that misconduct! And, 
as to persons who have to work for their 
bread, who have no property beyond 
what is necessary to their subsistence, 
when they conceive the mad notion of 
making their sons gentlemen, because 
they can scrawl upon paper; when they 
conceive the notion of making their 
children miserable dependents upon the 
caprice of patrons or employers of any de- 
scription, when the sure resource of 
honest labour presents itself; such pa- 
rents, if they act deliberately, and upon 
reflection, are really criminal. 

The Brovesam school, of which, to use 
the words of the flabber-gaster orator him- 
self, tells us that ‘‘ the schoolmaster is 
abroad,”’ insist, or have insisted, and per- 
haps will again, that to ‘‘ heddekate”’ 
the people is the way to prevent their 
being criminal ; is the way to make them 
good, peaceful, and honest citizens. In 
answer to this most stupid, and at the 
same time most impudent and insolent 
assertion, I have frequently cited these 
undeniable facts ; First, that the number 
of persons ‘‘ heddekated” in England is 
twenty times as great as it was thirty years 
ago; and that the number of crimes (legal 
crimes) has not only not been diminished 
during that thirty years, but has increased 
in the proportion of nearly twenty to one! 
Now, these facts are undeniable; and 
must not that man have a pretty good 
stock of impudence who tells us, that to 
‘‘ heddekate”’ the people is the way to 
make them just, peaceable, and honest ? 
And is it in England alone that this is 
the case ? Oh, no! It is now discovered 
that just the same, or at least much about 
a similar increase of crime has attended 
the increase of ‘‘ heddekashun,”’ both in 
France and America ? How often has it 
happened to me, to stand alone in the 
promulgation of an opinion ! How often 
have I had to bear the reproaches and 
ridicule of corruption and of folly ; how 
often to hear the doubts of adherents, and 
of personal friends ; and how often have 
I, in the end, heard these adherents and 
friends congratulate themselves in my 
perseverance in an opinion which they 
had thought wrong! Just so will it hap- 
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»in an article which I am now about to 
‘quote from the Giascow Heratp, it 
) would seem, that she has at once taken a 
' bold step. 


e (From the Glasgow Herald of the 25. of No- 
> vember, that paper having taken the article 
Jrom the Scottish Guardian, of the preceding 
Friday). 
"* DOES MERE INTELLECTUAL EDU- 
CATION BANISH CRIME? 
“Two magistrates of Paris recently 
** made a tour through the United States, 
_ ** and in the course of two years collected 
important information regarding the 
» “‘ statistics of crime and education. In 
» “the state of New York, 500,000 chil- 
'—» “* dren, out of two millions, are at public 
“schools; that is, a fourth part of the 
= “‘ population, and 240,000/. are annually 
© ** expended for this purpose. Yet in this 
*‘ state crime increases, and that, too, 
'** though the means of subsistence and 
'*‘ employment are so much more easily 
' *‘ obtained than in older countries. In 
'** Connecticut, education is still more 
*‘ extended, and nearly a ¢therd part of 
“** the population is at school; yet crimes 
'“« multiply to a frightful extent. The 
_**‘ Journal of Education, stating these 
’ ** facts, draws this cautious conclusion, — 
** «if knowledge cannot be accused of 
_“* causing this increase, at least it has not 
» “ prevented it.’ 
' ** Onturning to France, and examining 
' “ tables of the comparative proportion of 
' *‘ instruction in its different departments, 
_*‘ during a period of three years, the 
_** western and central provinces have 
’* been found the most uneducated,—15, 
** 14, 13, 12, and 8 per cent. only being 
_“‘ able to read and write; but according 
‘to an essay on the moral statistics of 
* France, presented to the Academy of 
** Sciences, the minimum of crime is to 
™ be found in these uneducated depart- 
“ments, and the maximum in Corsica 
* and in the south-eastern provinces, and 
* in Alsace, where nearly half the popu- 
lation canread. The different employ- 
ments of the population may account 
for this difference in part ; yet still we 
may again draw the cautious conclusion, 
that if education has not caused, at 
least it has not yet been seen to pre- 
| vent crime. 
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‘* The only ascertained moral effect of 
intellectual education was stated in last 
March by the Lord Chancellor, in the 
House of Lords. In Russia, where 
education can scarcely be said to exist, 
out of 5,800 crimes committed within 
a certain period, 3,500 were accom- 
panied by violence; whilst in Penn- 
sylvania, where education is generally 
diffused, out of 7,400 crimes only 640 
were accompanied by violence, being in 
the proportion of 1-12th of the whole 
number, instead of 3-5ths, as in the 
former case. Thus the only ascertained 
effect of intellectual education on crime 
is to substitute fraud for force—the 
cunning of civilized for the violence of 
savage life. Nor would even this small 
change be permanent. A highly intel- 
lectual community, without moral prin- 
ciple and the habits of self-denial which 
religion imposes, would only prove a 
sleeping volcano, ready to awaken every 
moment, and overthrow those very in- 
stitutions under which it had been fos- 
tered. To increase the intellectual 
power, and enlarge the knowledge of a 
man void of principle, is only to create 
in him new desires, to make him rest- 
less and dissatisfied, hating those that 
are above him, and desirousof reducing 
all to his own level; and you have but 
to realize universally such state of so- 
ciety to fill the cup of this world’s guilt 
and misery to the brim. What do we 
say, then? Not, certainly that educa- 
tion is to be withheld from any member 
of society (for that question is now 
decided, whether we will it or not), but 
that from the infant school, upward to 
the university, it must be a thorough 
Christian education, in which our 
youth shall be trained in the ways of 
virtuous self-control, and piety and 
righteousness wrought into the under- 
standing, and into the whole habit of 
the man. A perfunctory religious edu- 
cation will no longer serve; not mere 
Bible reading, but Bible education. 
The understanding must be enlightened, 
and the heart must be gained over to 
the side of truth and righteousness : 
in short, the grand aim of education 
must become, not merely the formation 
‘¢ of intellectual habits, or the acquisition 
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“of secular knowledge (as is too exclu- 
‘‘ sively the case in present times), but 
‘* the formation of the Christian character. 
** Men have hitherto been prone to take 
‘* for granted, that it was only necessary to 
“‘ teach the art of reading, and before this 
“* new power all vice and error would flee 
‘* away. These aredreamsof menignorant 
“* of themselves, and ignorant of our poor 
“nature. Men must be trained to piety 
“and virtue as they are trained to any 
‘‘ other habits whether intellectual or 
‘* physical ; and the moral man must ad- 
** vance contemporaneously with the in- 
** tellectual man, else we see no increase 
“from our increased education but an 
‘* increased capacity for evil-doing. Let 
**the Christian community, then, and 
“‘ especially those who watch over the 
** interests of religion ; let the clergy and 
“‘ laity of the church of Scotland start 
*‘ forward now, and, as their ancestors 
*‘ did, pre-occupy the foreground in the 
** education question ; for if they do not, 
** they may yet mourn in vain that they 
* have lost an opportunity of guiding the 
“‘ assues of a question daily rising into 
*‘ importance, and soon to come before 
‘* the legislature.” 

Upon this very interesting article, the 
editor of the Glasgow Herald makes the 
following remarks : 

‘“* The above are most appalling state- 
“ments. It is certainly made to appear 
‘‘ that mere intellectual education in- 
“* creases crime, and, consequently, that 
** no further progress should be attempted 
** in that system unless there be a perfect 
“assurance of the Bible being its con- 
** comutant, Will the Greek church and 
‘‘ the Catholic church be equally efficient 
‘“‘in affording the due counteraction to 
““mere moral education as the Protestant ; 
“‘ or must the countries where these are 
** established come to a stand-still? Do 
“* all those seminaries of public and pri- 
“* vate instruction, where, in the spirit of 
“‘ Christian charity and liberality, it has 
** been determined not to interfere betwixt 
** parents and children, and where the 
“‘ parents omit their duty; do all these 
“schools merely increase the capacity of 
“* doing evil, and thus injure both the 
- community and the very individuals 

themselves, whom the benevolent en- 
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‘‘dowers hoped to benefit? Do these 
‘* piously intended bequests help ‘ to fill 
‘this world’s guilt and mnusery to the 
“ brim ?’” 

This editor is certainly right; for, 
though in England, the fact of crime 
having increased with the increase of 
‘‘ heddekashun,” would not be proof that 
“ heddekashun” had increased crime; 
because there are other engenderers of 
crime at work here, and very busily at 
work; but when we take France and 
America into the view, and find that 
crime has advanced in them, step by step 
with ‘* heddekashun,” it is impossible 
not to come to the conclusion to which 
this editor has come ; namely, that ‘‘ hed- 
dekashun ”’ has a tendency to cause an 
increase of crimes. ‘This is going, how- 
ever, much farther than I have ever gone 
before; but these two instances of France 
and America joined to our own experi- 
ence, warrant me in giving it as my de- 
cided opinion, that the “‘ heddekashun ” 
has a tendency to produce and to multi- 
ply crimes. One would have thought it 
unnecessary to argue about the matter, 
after the new and severe laws which we 
have seen passed during the last twenty 
or thirty years; the new modes of pun- 
ishment that we have seen introduced, 
and those punishments inflicted with un- 
heard-of severity; the doubling and trip- 
ling the size of the jails, and doubling 
and tripling their number in some parts 
of the kingdom ; the millions upon mil- 
lions expended in the prosecuting, trans- 
porting, and otherwise punishing cri- 
minals; the weight of the county-rates, 
which now actually threaten to rival the 
poor-rates: one would have thought, 
that, with all these staring us in the face, 
and coming side by side with the noto- 
rious fact, that this hideous increase of 
crime has been swelling up along with a 
similar increase of Bible societies and of 
schools; one would have thought that 
the most doltish legislature that ever sat 
under the sun would have long ago been 
satisfied of the fact, that cant and crime 
as they always did go, so they always 
will go, hand in hand, Yet, my lord, 
even in your reformed Parliament, we 
had the mortification to hear, from your 
own lips, a proposition to give extension 
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"and permanency to this cant; because I 
“was opposed to which, the newspapers 
Thave told the world, that your lordship 
| declared me to be, ‘an enemy to the 
"education of the people’! 
>  _Itis, they say, a poor devil of a mouse 
7) that has no hole to creep out of; and, 
therefore, it would be hard indeed, if a 
Lord Chancellor had not a hole; and 
' this Scotch editor tells us, that your solid- 
headed colleague who fills that office, 
p creeps out in this way; that though 
“* £**heddekashun” does not diminish the 
' number of crimes, it tends to diminish 
~ the violence with which crimes are com- 
mitted ; for that, while three-fifths of the 
/ _* crimes committed in Russia were ac- 
& _ companied by violence, only one-twelfth 
> of those committed in PENNsyLvania, 
» during the same period, were accom- 
| panied by violence. Oh! what a wise 
»man that is, my lord! The lawyers say, 
| that he has a wonderful head for analogy. 
- Now, my lord, you and I know, that 
' there are many little injuries, and what 
| we may call crimes, committed in a flock 
_ of sheep. One comes and drives another 
_ away, and very unjustly, from a tuft of 
_ grass, of which the latter had the right of 
priority of possession; another quits his 
own turnip, seeing his neighbour with one 
_ that he has a fancy to, goes, and in the 
_ consciousness of superior strength, makes 
the pre-occupant give way, and take up 
_. with his leavings: the strong ones drive 
_ the weak ones from the though and will 
' not suffer them to eat until they have 
_ done. These are all crimes in the com- 
' munity of sheep; but whoever heard of 
__ any violences arising in that community ? 
_ Put an equal number of dogs together ; 
toss bones and bits of meat about the 
ground: what snarling, what growling, 
_ what barking, what snapping, what biting, 
what tearing, and how many left dead or 
half-dead, upon the spot! Aye, you will 
say, but what similarity is there between 
Mogs and sheep? Just as much as he- 
tween Russians and Pennsylvanians : 
e former are an assemblage of the most 
*rutal and ferocious wretches upon earth; 
nd the latter amongst the most mild and 
atle of all human beings. So that this 
a poor hole for your Lord Chancel- 
to get out of. 
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can look upon one highway robbery as 
more injurious and degrading to society 
than twenty thefts, we shall still deny 
that the increase of ‘‘ heddekashun,” ac- 
companied with an increase of crime, is 
not a great evil. 

Your lordship and your improving col- 
leagues have, as you were pleased to in- 
form us, sent commissioners to America, 
to ascertain the effect ot the experiments 
made there for diminishing the severity 
of punishments. This is a distinct branch 
of cant, and is peculiarly detestable, when 
we reflect on the putting of poor Cook to 
death for striking BinGuam Barino 
without doing him any bodily harm, Of 
this, however, I shall say no more, just 
at present; but I take the opportunity of 
expressing a hope, that the same com- 
missioners will be so good as to give us an 
account of the effects of ‘* heddekashun ” 
in that country, where, it is well known, 
the mind marches at a full gallop. I 
trust that we shall have no suppressings 
and expungings : I trust that we shall have 
the whole story, not a heap of thee-and- 
thou stuff hatched at a yearly meeting. 
But, if we have the whole story, never 
shall we again hear of your scheme for 
taxing the people for the purposes of 
** heddekashun.”’ 

Those gentlemen who went from 
Parts to the United States, seemed sur- 
prised at the discovery that they had 
made; and the editor of the Glasgow 
Herald seems astounded by their state- 
ments. Very curieus, this. I have, for 
more than twenty years, aye, indeed, for 
thirty years, been promulgating the very 
opinions which I am now expressing 
this very letter. It seems to me, that it 
is unreasonable to suppose that this 
‘* heddekashun” should not create 
crimes; that it has in its very nature a 
quality to produce crimes. There is a 
certain portion of mankind who must live 
by their bodily labour; the ‘* heddeka- 
shun ” creates a desire and disposition in 
great numbers of these, to live without 
bodily labour; this desire and this a 
sition withhold them from using bodily 
labour. By not using bodily labour, they 
become poor and destitute, and are 
afflicted, at the same time, with imagin- 


However, until wej ary wants and expensive tastes; reduced 
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to a state of poverty, want, and wretched - 
ness, they use unlawful means ; first to 
gratify their unreasonable desires and 
imaginary wants; and, last, to relieve 
their hunger, and to shelter them from 
being pinched by the cold; and thus 
criminals are created by the ‘ heddeka- 
shon;” for, had it not been for that, 
patient and honest labour would have 
provided for all the wants that they ever 
would have had. Want, as all the world 
allows, is the parent of crime; and Is 
there a man to deny that ** heddekashun” 
is the parent of want? 

There is yet another reason for my 
objection to ‘ heddekashun;” and, 
strong as my other objections are, this has 
more strength with me than all the rest 
put together ; namely, that it has a direct 
tendency to fashion the minds of the 
people to passive obedience and sub- 
mission, be their wrongs or their suffer- 
ings what they may. ‘The press has 
been called the rock of freedom; and so 
it would be, if it were free itself; but, 
when it always can be, and most fre- 
quently is, the hireling of a cunning 
tyranny, it is the most effectual destroyer 
of freedom. Very narrowly has the Pre- 
sident and Government of the United 
States recently escaped from the hands 
of this destroyer; and, what is it able to 
do, then, in countries where all power 
and all pecuniary resources of a nation 
are centred in a few hands? ‘* Know- 
ledge is power,” says every pert cox- 
comb, who believes, of course, that all his 
namby-pamby phrases contain know- 
ledge. Very true, that * knowledge is 
power;” but it must BE knowledge, 
then; and would your lordship, now, 


who really possesses a great deal of 


knowledge, and of various sorts, and a 
great deal of experience as to that 
knowledge, and (except in the case of 
expungings, perhaps) a great deal of 
sound judgment in the application of that 
knowledge: now, I say, does your lord- 
ship really deem that to be knowledge 
that is tauglit to these poor little creatures 
by the unshaven, gin-drinking fellow, 
called a parish schoolmaster; or by the 
slip-shod, dirty-necked s!attern, called a 
schoolmistress, creatures who, if they ever 
get on the other side of the highest hill io 
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the vicinage, unless with a constable at 
their heels, will entertain the children 
with stories about their travels. Now, [ 
say, can your lordship have the con. 
science to call this ‘‘knowledge”; a 
knowledge that is to give the poor crea- 
tures “* power,” too? 

It is real ignorance. The little buck, 
who has been frigh’ening away the rooks 
from the corn fields, who has been weed- 
ing in the corn with his mother; he has 
got some knowledge; he knows a rook 
from a jackdaw, and both of them from a 
crow ; he knows cockle from barley, and 
the pea-blossom from that of the wild 
vetch. His mother can send him out 
into the hedges to get her some hope-tops, 
or wild marjeram ; he knows a bee from 
a wasp; and, if set to weed a bed in the 
garden, does not pull up the plants and 
leave the weeds. Before he is ten he has 
been to the mill upon a horse with a sack 
of barley under him, and a sack of meal 
coming back. Too short to reach up to 
put the halter upon the horse’s head, he 
knows how to do it by leading the horse 
to the gate by the fore-top, and then 
getting upon the gate to put on the halter; 
thus, when not weighing more than the 
horse’s leg, he becomes master of a great 
and strong auimal, His knowledge is 
power, indeed ; but what the devil power 
is a poor creature to acquire fiom know- 
ing the nonsense that is taught in the 
schools of ** heddekashun ” ? 

What is ignorance? It means a not 
knowing. But, when we talk of an ig- 
norant man, we must mean that he does 
not know that which he ought to know, 
considering the state of life in which he 
is. We frequently say that we are igno- 
rant of such and such facts; that is to 
say, that we do not knowthem. ‘There- 
fore, before we pronounce a man an ig- 
norant man, we ought to come to al 
opinion concerning the point, whether he 
ought to know the matter, with respect t0 
which we are ascribing ignorance to him. 
Lord Erskine used annually to boast, oF 
to say very ostentatiously, and unnecessa- 
rily, at Coxe’s sheep-shearings (and ! 
am sure your lordship has heard him), 
that he once took a field of lavender for 4 
field of wheat. But nobody would have 
said that Lord Erskine was an igno 
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‘rant man. Yet I much question whether 

" there are not people to call a labourer an 

) ignorant man, because he might not know 
> the difference between the common and 
> the statute law ; or because he might be 
) ignorant of the difference between a war- 

rant and a writ. It is a wrong use of 

Swords to call a man an ignorant man, 

who well understands the business which 
"he has to carry on; and if that business 
) does not require reading and writing, his 
_ want of a knowledge of those forms no 
| ground whatever for calling him an igno- 
» ant man. 
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jury, for a mere trespass; these people 


who have made it felony to take a peach 
fram a wall, or an apple from a tree; 
these people who have made it death, if, 
in a case like that of poor Cook, one man 
strike another, even without premedita- 
tion, and without doing him bodily harm; 
how in the devil’s name comes it, that 
these said people are sO anxious to give 
the people that sort of knowledge which 
is power. ‘They had a Reform Bill to 
make the other day; they might then 
have given them power, if they would ; 
and all their study and their scheming in 


the discussing of that measure was to 
keep power out of the hands of the work- 
ing people. How, then, are we to be- 
lieve ; how is any one but an idiot to suck 


' > Therefore, if the reading and writing 
: » did no harm, it by no means appears that 

they entitle the party to any ciaim to su- 
% ‘periority in any respect whatscever. But 


ue 


this is tar from being the worst; for the 
 schouls of ‘* heddekashun” have been, 
/are, and must be, where there is a go- 

rernment like this, and orders in the 


‘tate such as exist here, and a system of 


"usury and monopoly such as we have, 
seminaries of slavery. Seminaries, in 
which are taught those principles which 
"make men contented with a government, 
‘under treatment which ought to urge 
"them on, and which naturally would urge 
) them on, to lawful resistance; and this is 
‘the greatest of all my many and great 
“objections to this scheine. 
Jt must strike every man that has only 
\asmall portion of common sense; that 
can merely state a couple of plain facts, 
"and draw the evident conclusion ; every 
such man in looking at the great promo- 
ters of this “ heddekashun”’; in seeing 
who they are, and what their conduct 
“towards the people has been, for a long 
series of years; it must strike every such 
‘Man with wonder, that these said persons 
should be desirous of enlightening the 
eople, and of giving them that sort of 
mowledge which is power. What! 
ust every such man say to himself, 
hese people who have passed SrurGEs 
SouRNE's bills; these people who have 
nt hired overseers over them; these 
tople who transport them for being in 
2 night-time in pursuit of hare, phea- 
nt, or partridge; these people who, by 
> new trespass law, caused them to be 
itched by the throat, taken before a 
gistrate, and punished without trial by. 





down the belief, that they really mean, 
by this ** heddekashnn,” to give the peo- 
ple knowledge which shail be power in 
their hands ? 

The truth is, my lord, and it is but to 
be plain and sincere about the matter, 
that they have no such intention ; but on 
the contrary, that the intention of the 
contrivers of the scheme is, to bend the 
minds of the children towards passive 
obedience and slavery. These are no 
new opinions of mine. No man has been 
more anxious than I have been to see the 
working people, moved by their own in- 
clinafions, acquire that portion of book- 
learning which is eminently calculated to 
give them real power. Your lordship 
was pleased to represent me as being an 
enemy to the acquiring of useful know- 
ledge by the means of books. I have 
taken more pains than any other man 
ever took, in order to assist them in ac- 
quing such knowledge. I have appealed 
to their interests, to their ambition, to 
their love of liberty, to their just thirst 
for satisfaction on their unjust and arro- 
gant and insolent persecutors ; and I have 
written book after book to enable them to 
act upon my advice. But I have always 
endeavoured to guard them against the 
schemes of heddehkashun. And, when I 
published my English Grammar, ‘‘ for 
the use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, 
and plough-boys,” I then stated to them, 
that one of my motives was, to prevent 
them from becoming ‘“ heddekated.” 
This address, dated in Long Island, on 
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the 25. of August, 1818, was addressed 
to the “‘ BLANKETEERS,” meaning, ge- 
nerally, the working people, particularly 
of Lancashire, who had shown so much 
public spirit in the scourging days of S1p- 
moutm and CastLEreaGcu, I con- 
cluded that address with giving them 
some specimens of the sort of teaching 
carried on in the schools of “‘ heddeka- 
shun.” The whole of this conclusion | 
insert here below; I repeat every word 
of it now, after having had fifteen years 
to think of the matter, and to observe 
upon the conduct of the parties; and, 
though I will not be so unjust as to im- 
ute to your lordship the motives which 
i impute to these promoters in general 
(because I do not think that you have 
such motives), I can see no difference at 
all in the minds of the promoters in gene- 
ral, 
If I have addressed your lordship at 
great lenyth, it is because | attach great 
ir ce to the subject; and because 
I am convinced that if the scheme were 
adepted by the Parliament, it could not 
by possibility produce any good; and 
must, in my opinion, make the country 
more miserable than it is, and add greatly 
to the danger which now surrounds every 
valuable institution that remains, and 
every order in the state. Idlers already 
swarm over the land: this scheme, if 
acted upon, would make an addition to 
theswarm. Idleness would obtain a pre- 
dominance greater thap it now has; and 
deception, fraud, and the basest hypo- 
crisy, would become the characteristics of 
a country so long famed for its industry, 

uprightness, and oe 

am, 
Your lordship’s most obedient 
and most humble servant, 

Wa. COBBETT. 





EXTRACT 
From the Island Register 
ny bevy § sf 
And now, my English friends of the 
orders, let me address a. 
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the boroughmongers and their tools, aided 
and abetted by the crafty priests, have 
long been putting forward. But I see 
that mow the indemnified Houses have 
taken the matter up in regular form, 
and have set a committee of their wise 
men to make a report “‘ on the education 
of the lower orders.” If there be lower 
orders, there must be higher orders, or at 
least, a higher order. And who is it 
that belongs to these orders, or this order, 
I wonder? And how many are there of 
lower orders? Where do they begin? 
At baronets, or esquires? Or at farmers 
or merchants? 

If these indemnified gentry were in 
earnest about education, they would 
begin by causing themselves to be edu- 
cated ; for, as you will see in my Gram- 
mar, the very elect of them are unable, 
even in so short a piece as a king’s 
speech, to write a single sentence cor- 
rectly ; and, as to the heaps of non- 
sense which they put together in the 
shape of proclamations, orders in coun- 
cil, reports, and state papers, they are 
without a parallel in the records of 
human ignorance. Neither of the pre- 
sent Secretaries of State is able to write 
six sentences without error as to 
mar. I once amused myself in dissect- 
ing a dispatch of Castlereagh. It was 
short; but it contained fifty-seven 
errors in point of grammar ; twenty- 
one instances in which the words said 
what the writer did not mean; and 
seven wherein the words said the con- 
trary of what he meant. 

This is the character of all their 
writings: they do not write anything 
correctly; and, with the exception of 
Canning and the late Speaker of the 
House of Commons, I never have seen 
what led me to suppose, that any one 
of them was able to write anything cor- 
rectly. And observe, that these two 
men are of the “lower orders.” The 
Speaker has risen from a very 


of equivocal generation, he, at. the 
highest, mounts only to the ventre of a 
play-actress, 

This, then, is a pretty crew to talk 
and to make reports and to pass laws 
about educating the “‘ lower orders” ! 
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The truth is, however, that they mean 
to do, and wish to do, precisely the 
contrary. They are, and long have 
been, endeavouring to prevent the mass 
of the people from acqutring useful 
knowledge. What regard, what affec- 
tion, they have for the people is clearly 
seen in their dungeon-bill, in their gag- 

ing-bills, in their soldier-speaking 
felony-bill, in their parish-vestry bill, 
in their Corn Bill, in their Indemnity 
Bill; and indeed, in the whole of their 
measures, which are a tissue of con- 
trivances to keep down, oppress, and 
brutify the nation. Can they, who 
have violated every form of law in order 
to narrow the circulation of printed 
books, not written by persons in their 
pay; can they, who have made it death 
to talk freely with a soldier; can they, 
who employ spies to watch men’s con- 
versation; can they, who have made 
free discussion impossible: can such 
men wish to see the bounds of know- 
ledge extended * 

What, then, do they wish? They 
wish to make cheap the business of 
learning to read, if that business be 
performed in their schools; and thus 
to inveigle the children of poor men 
into those schools; and ‘there to teach 
these children, along with reading, all 
those notions which are calculated to 
make them content tn a stale of slavery: 
to teach them ‘‘ to order themselves 
“ lowly and reverently to all their bet- 
“ters”; that is to say, the rich and the 
powerful ; to teach them “to honour and 
“‘ obey the King and all that are put in 
“authority under him,” not excepting, 
of course, Sidmouth, Cross, Oliver, 
Parsons Powis and Guilliin or Colonel 
Fletcher ; to.teach them, that wretched- 
ness is the ot of their parents, whom it 
has “ pleased God to call to that state 
of life,” and. that to’ repine at which, 
or endeavour to change it, is sinful : 


to teach them, that God has ordained | 


that the boroughmongers and’ the 

~~ shall —— over them, and live in 
xury,; whi whose earnings 

furnish the means of this luxury, are 

Starving; to teach them.that.they never 

ought to think about Government, 

laws, or taxes, or any of the affairs of 
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this world, but ought to be solely intent 
about happiness in the next, which hap- 
piness they can have no chance of ob- 
taining, unless they, without a single 
murmur, put up with oppression, rob- 
bery, and insult in this world, 

This is the wish of the boroughmon- 
gers and their dependants, among'st 
which latter are all tax-eaters; and these 
are the notions which they think to be 
able to make children imbibe alon 
with the knowledge of reading. These 
are the poisons which they intend to 
make the children of England swallow 
in the gilded pill called education. And 
it would seem, that they even intend to 
tax the labour of the parents in order to 
get the means of administering this 
pill! It would seem that the Govern- 
ment, that is to say the borough-men, 
are to select and appoint the lendites. 
ters, to pay for the school-houses, and 
to furnish the books! What volumes 
of “tracts” we shall have! In what 
sweet notes shall we have sung to us 
the endless blessings of passive obe- 
dience, non-resistance, ragged backs, 
frozen joints, parching lips, and hun 
bellies! How seriously it will be told 
us, by some smooth-tongued female 
hack, that, as God has ordained, that 
the noisy and lazy and gormandizing 
cuckoo shall suck the eggs of the hedge- 
sparrow, lay its own eggs in the nest, 
and make the poor hedge-sparrow hatch 
and feed the young, so he has ordained 
that we are to let our children starve to 
death, while we contentedly labour for 
pensioned masters aud pensioned misses, 
the progeny of the boroughmongers ! 


l. 

Come, little children, list’ to me, 
While I describe your duty, 
And kindly lead your eyes to see 

Of lowliness the beauty. 


2. 
“ris true your bony backs are hare, 
Your lips too dry for spittle ; 
as dead as whitings are, 
Your bellies growl for vict’al. 


3 


But, dearest children, O, believe ! ‘ 
Pn treach’rous senses ! . 
Sere: | 
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4. 
When frost assails your joints by day, 
And lice by night torment ye, 
Tis to remind you oft’ to pray, 
And of your sins repent ye. 


5. 
At parching lips when you repine, 
And when your belly hungers, 
You covet what, by right divine, 
Belongs to boroughmongers. 


6. 
Let dungeons, gags, and hangman’s noose, 
Make you content and humble, 
Your heav’nly crown you'll surely lose, 
If here, on earth, you grumble. 


This trash is no more than a not ver 
unfair sample of the base and blas- 
phemous stuff, that the hirelings of the 
boroughmongers prepare for the schools. 
It contains the substance of all their 
verse and of all their prose: and, to 
make it their own, it lacks only a suit- 
able proportion of stupidity. I really 
should not be much surprised, if the 
hirelings were to take this very trash of 
mine, and put it into one of their 
“* tracts,” which they have the audacity 
and infamy to call “ religious.” The 
above trash does not suit, that I know 
of, any of their tunes: and therefore, I 
will add another trash, which a friend 
at my elbow (they will say it is Satan) 
wishes to be added, as he thinks they 
will make the children sing it to a tune 
which he says is called the Magdalen 
tune. 

1, 


Come, little children, lend an ear, 

To what you ought to hope and fear; 
For, if misplac’d, your fears and hopes, 
To dungeons lead, and e’en to ropes. 


2. 


To hope for bread, to hope for beer, 

To hope for aught your hearts to cheer ; 
To hope for clothes your backs to hide, 
Or screen your front or hinder side: 


3. 


To hope for these in any way, y 
Is hoping less of tax to pay ; 

And hoping this, in acts or words, 

High treason is ’gainst borough-lords. 


4. 
Hope not for safety nor for peace ; 
aps not for dungeon-bills to cease. 
For justice nor for mercy hope; 
For far are you beneath their scope. 
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3. 


Let Cobbett, whose whole life’s a storm, 
The devil tempt to hope reform, 

Till overt acts so fou! shall place 

His soul beyond the pale of grace. 


6. 


Hope therefore, you, my children dear, 
Such horrid hopes to view with fear ; 
And when you fall by rope or gun, 
Say, “ Boroughmongers’ will be done.” 


However, mv friends, you are not to 
be deceived by any such trash. You, I 
hope, detest such a mockery of religion. 
You can, and do, see the design of the 


Y} canters to the bottom. 








From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
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INSOLVENT. 
KNOX, H., jun., Park-street, Marybonne, 
merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BELL, C. R., Leeds, cloth-merchant. 

BODIN, W., Manchester, agent. 

CHAPMAN, T. F., Littleham and Exmouth, 
Devonshire, hotel-keeper. 

CROSBY, J., Nottingham, dyer. 

DANIELL, T., Boulogne, France, copper- 
smelter. 

DUNN, M., Preston, Lancashire, wine-mer- 
chant. 

PROCTOR, B., Radford, Nottinghamshire, 
lace-maker. 

RICHARDSON, T., Norwich, coal-merchant. 

WEBSTER, A., St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill, 
victualler. 

WILLIS, J., High-street, Poplar, victualler. 





Turespay, May 5. 


BANKRUPTS. 

ADAMS, J., Bridge-foot, Vauxhall, cort- 
dealer. 

ARCHBALD, W. A., Phcenix Sugar Refinery, 
Ratcliffe-cross, and of Back-lane, ‘St 
George’s-in-the-East, sugar-refiner. 

CARLE, E. de, Norwich, grocer. 

CHURCH, W., Aston, Birmingham, War 
wickshire, civil engineer. 

DOWNS, J., late ofTickhill, Yorkshire, bv 
now of West Retford, Nottinghamshit® 


grocer. 
FORD, J., Fieldgate-street, Whitechape) 
ironfounder. 
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MORTIMORE, J. P., Devonport, Devon- 
shire, upholsterer, cabinet-maker, and 
undertaker. 

SEAMEN, T., Manchester, Lancashire, com- 
mon-hrewer. 

STROUD, W. D., Woolbampton, Berkshire, 
linen and woollen-draper. 

HORNTON, E., Oxford-street, ironmonger. 

TODD, R., Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
builder. 

TROUTBECK, J. S., Darcy Lever, Lanca- 
shire, manufacturing chemist. 

TURNER, G. W., and H. Davey, Bermond- 
sey, paper-manufacturers. 

VAUGHAN, R., late of the Burton Coffee- 
house, Freeman’s-court, Cheapside. 

WESTLEY, T., late of 74, Coleshill-street, 
Eaton-square, baker. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-ExcuanGe, May 4.— 
ye had but a moderate supply of Wheat and 
her articles fresh up from the neighbouring 
ounties this morning. Fine*Wheat was in 
pquest, at an advance of Is. per quarter upon 
st Monday’s prices. By the accounts this 
horning, Wheat has improved the last few 
ays in almost every market. 

Fine malting Barley is scarce, and a limited 
pply would sell readily, but many of the 
haltsters have left off buying for the season : 
ne dry foreign Barley still finds purchasers at 

r ns secondary qualities are neg- 
cted. 

Beans ls. per quarter dearer. 

In Peas no alteration. 

We had but few fresh arrivals of Oats this 
orning, but there was a large supply at 
arket left over unsold from last week. We 
perienced a fair demand for Oats to-day at 
reduction of 6d. per quarteron last Monday’s 

ces, but this depression was more on Irish 

either Scotch or English Oats. 


heat, English, White, new .... 38s. 
Dll» s'd aa. binte setdineebind 48s. 
sesesese 368. to 38s. 

cocccecce cos 408. to 42s. 

Lincolnshire, red . to 40s. 
Wa duaaccdess . to 44s. 
35s. to 38s. 

Northumberl. & Berwick 36s. to 38s. 
Fiue white ............ 388. to 40s. 
Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 40s. 
Irish red, good ..,..... 328. to 35s. 
White 36s. to 38s. 
30s. to 32s. 
24s. to 28s. 
28s. to 32s. 
32s. to 35s. 
38s. to 4l1s. 
44s, to 54s. 
56s. to 64s. 
36s. to 38s. 


to 46s. 
to 50s. 


ley, English, grit line». ones 
Died l 
Malting eeeeeeveeereeeeve 
Chevalier....ccccccooce 


Fine new *f® ee ee eeeeeeee 
Tick, DOW ceccsccsvece 
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Oe cnamaen eb cbth eats 38s. to —s, 
Harrow, new 36s. to 38s. 
Old «+eees 388. to 405, 
Peas, White, English.......... 34s. to 36s. 
Foreign ........ @odeeus 33s. to 35s. 
Gray or Hog .......... 34s. to 36s. 
Maples .....ccesrsccces 36s. to 38s. 
Oats, Polands 24s. to 27s. 
Lincolnshire, short small 24s. to 26s. 
Lincolnshire, feed . to 25s. 
Yorkshire, feed . to 25s. 
. to 26s. 

Northumberland and Ber- 
wick Potato . to 
Ditto, Angus . to 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 26s. to 
Potato . to 
Irish Potato, new 3s. to 
Feed, new light . to 
Black, new 2s. to 
Foreign feed . to 
Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 13s. to 
» to 


28s. 
26s. 
27s. 
28s. 
24s. 
22s. 
238. 
25s. 
23s, 
24s. 
l6s. 
19s. 





SMITHFIELD, May 4. 


This day’s supply of Sheep was great: its 
supply of Beasts, Lambs, Calves, and Porkers, 
moderately good. Trade was, with each kind 
of meat, very dull, at no quotable variation 
from Friday’s prices, with the exception of 
the best shorn Sheep, which composed fully 
nine-tenths of the Sheep supply, not produc- 
ing more than from the 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. per 
stone. 

About 2,100 of the Beasts, about 1,200 of 
which were Scots, about 600 Shorthorns, and 
the remainder about equal numbers of Devons 
and Welsh runts, with about 100 homebreds 
and 50 Herefords, were, for the most part (say 
at least three-fourths of them), from Norfolk, 
the remainder from Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire ; about 120, in about equal num- 
bers of Shorthorns, Devons, Scots, Herefords, 
and Irish Beasts, from our northern districts, 
chiefly Leicestershire and Northamptonshire ; 
about 100 horned and polled Scots, chiefly the 
latter, by sea from Scotland; about 120, 
mostly Herefords, Devons, and runts, fromour 
western and midland districts; about 80, 
chiefly Sussex beasts, from Kent, Sussex, and 
Surrey ; and most of the remainder, including 
a few lusty Townsend Cows, from the stall- 
feeders &c. near London. 

Full a moiety of the Sheep were new Leices- 
ters, of the Southdown and white-faced crosses ; 
in the proportion of about one of the former 
to three of the latter; about a fourth South- 
downs, and the remainder, about equal num- 
bers of Kents, Kentish half-breds, old Leices- 
ters and Lincolns; with a few pens of horned 
and polled Norfolks ; horned Dorsets and So- 
mersets ; horned and polled Scotch and Welsh 
Sheep, &c. 
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The Lambs, in number about 4,500, con- 
sisted of about equal numbers of Southdowns, 
Dorsets, and new Leicesters ; with a few pens 
of casual breeds. 


Per stone of Slbs. sinking offal. 


s. d. #8. d. 
Inferior Beef .....- 2 0to2 2 
Ditto Mutton ...... 2 4to2 6 
Middling Beef ...... 2 6 to 2 10 
Ditto Mutton. ....-- 210to3 2 
Prime Beef ....-.-.- 3 6to4 O 
Ditto Mutton .....- 3 4to4 4 
eS 3 4to4 8 
WEEE oc clccccccce --» 3 Oto4 O 
Ee eee 5 Oto6 0 





THE FUNDS. 


Fri. Sat. |Mon. |Tues.|Wed. Thur- 


3 per Cent, | ee | 
| 92§ 92%, 923) 924] 92g) 92g 


Cons. Aun. 





COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


Just published, 


LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of 

English Boys; being, an Explanation 
of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 
James Pavut Cospert. 


Paice 3s., boards. 


1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one bundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This is a duedecimo volume, 
and the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wm. Cosserr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-payers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, coutaining an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from: 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
cee and on the cutting ddéwa, of Fo- 
ae = Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 

ards. 


379 Mr. Cossett’s Books. 389 














5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN Amp. 
RICA.—The Price of this book, iu good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plais 


(nstructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in beards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —1 wrot, 


this Work professedly for the use of the la. 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with: the 
best and simplest modes of making beer au/ 
bread, and these! made it as plainas, I believe 
words could make it. Also of the keeping ¢ 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters whic 
| understood as well as any body could, ani 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo 
lume. Price 2s. fd, 


Ss. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA. 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was tle 
foundation of all the knowledge that | lian 
ever possessed relative to public law. Tis 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its executions 
I think, such as to make it fit fur the Libray 
of any Gentleman. 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT! 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES |) 
FRANCE, Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Proj 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, aud 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; aud 
an account of the several uses to which t 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. 


11. PROTESTANT “ REFOR 
TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing! 
that event has impoverished and degradedt 
main body of the people in those count 
Two volumes, bound in beards. The Prict 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price ol! 
second volume 3s. 6d. 












































Just. published, price. 28., 
FOUR LETTERS: 

, TO THE 
HON. JOHN STUART WORT? 
In answer to his ‘* Brief Inquiry int’ . 
** true award of an Equitable Adjustment 


“ tween the nation and its creditors. 
Wiuiam Cospertt, M, P. for Oldhaw. 


A NEW 

FRENCH and BwoLIs 
DICTIOWARYT: 

In two parts. Part I. French and Ev¢g 

Part Ii. English and French. By W'4 

Cosserr, M.-P, for Oldham.—Price! 


51 


Just published, price 1s. 4d. neatly 


ound in leather, 
COBBETT’S 


LEGACY TO LABOURERS ; 


OR, 
That is the Right which the Lords, Baronets, 
nd Squires have to the Lands of England ? 


CONTENTS. 
edication to Sir Ropert Peer; stating the 
reasons for writing the book, and also the 
reasons for dedicating it to him. 
tter 1. How came some men to have a 
greaterright to parcels of land than 
any other mea have to the same 
Jand ? 
tter JI. What right have English landlords 
to the lands? How came they in 
possession of them? Of what na- 
ture is their title ? 
tter 11], Is their right to the land absolute 7 
Is the land now their own? or, 
| are they still Aolders under a su- 
erior ? 
tter1V. Have they dominion in their lands ? 
Or do, they lawfully possess only 
the of them? Can they do 
what they like with their lands ? 
tter V. Can they use them so as to drive the 
natives from them ? 
r VI. Cap they use them so as to cause the 
natives to perish of hunger, or of 
cold? 


Just published, price 6d. 
SURPLUS POPULATION ; 
AND 
POOR-LAW BILL, 

A COMEDY, iN THREE ACTS. 


BY WILLIAM COBBETT, M. P. 
THE CHARACTERS. 


; Men. 
Grire Grinpvum, of Grindum Hall, in 
he ey of Grindum, 7 
ER THIMBLE, a Anti- P 
ion Philesopher. 2” ines sien 
RMER STILEs. 
m Srixes, Nephew of Farmer Stiles. 
cx Hazzz, Servant to Stiles. 
REBONE, Man of all Work to Sir Gripe. 
mM Bircu, Brother of Birch. 
Cx Harrow, Nep Martz, and other 
ountry Fellows. 
UDGEON, Guzzie, and Siane, three Lon- 
on Bullies. 


iter, Boys, &c. 
Women. 
" ay Binet, going to be married to Dick 
- Brncn, her Mother, who is a Widow. 


Stites, Wife of the Farmer. 
Try Parmnosz, Many Vioier, and other 


Scene. 
arauage of Nxerazn, in the County of 


9TH May, 1835, 


Just Published. 


COBBETT’S 
LEGACY TO PARSONS} 
OR, 

Have the Clergy of the Established 
Church an equitable right to the 
Tithes, or to any other thing called 
Church Property, greater than the 
Dissenters have to the same? And 
ought there, or ought there not, 
to be a separation of the Church 
from the State ? 


IN SIX LETTERS, 

Addressed to the Church-Parsons in ge- 
neral, including the Cathedral and 
College Clergy and the Bishops. 

WITH 

A Dedication to Biomrisip, Bishop of 

London. 


By Witiiam Consett, M.P. ror O_pHam. 








LONDON : 
Price 1s. 6d., handsomely bound in leather. 


N.B. There are some copies on fine 
paper, gentlemen may have them bound 
to suit their own taste. 


oF 
PAPER MONEY AND BANEING, 


Or, a short History of Banking in the United 
States of America, with an account of its 
ruinous effects on Landowners, Farmers, 
Traders, and on al) the industrious classes of 
the community. | 
By W. M. Gouesg, of Philadelphia, in 1833. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Wa. Cossett, M.P. fur Oldham. Price 4s, 
u, caw ee Fleet-street, and all Book- 


Just published, 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES : 
WITH 
A KEY TO COBBETT’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR, 


ByJ.P.Cobbett. Price Two Shillings, 
Just Published, 


THE 
ZIrsB OF GENERAL JACESON, 
President of America: with an interesting 
frontispiece exact likeness of 
| President, bice 30.1 5. ™ 
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Just published, a new edition, price 7s. 6d., of 


HE RUDIMENTS of PRACTICAL 
PERSPECTIVE, described by easy 
methods, entirely free from the usual com- 
plication of Lines, and from the difficulties 
arising from remote vanishing Points, by 
PETER NICHOLSON;; illustrated with 38 
Plates, elegantly engraved by Lowry.— Ed- 
ward Lumley, 27, Chancery-lane. 





7 ETROPOLIS PURE SOFT SPRING 
B Water-Company.—Capital £300,000. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE (until 

Directors be elected). 


Col. the Hon. Leicester Stanhope 

Captain Brenton, R.N. 

W. Harrison, M.D. 

Rev. James Macdonald 

Mr. Thomas Harrison 

Mr. J. N. Helling 

Mr. John Heppel 

Mr. Wm. Kensect 

Mr. Robert Paten 

Mr. William Pritchard 

Mr. Alderman Lainson 

Mr. Sheriff lilidge 

Mr. Deputy Tickner 

Sir John Scott Lillie, C.B. 

J. R. Elmore, M.D. 

Mr. J. C. Prior 

Mr. David Salomons 

Mr. Wm. Thornborrow 

Mr. D. W. Wire 

Mr. Edward Wilson. 
Bankers; Messrs. Ladbroke, Kingscote, and 

Co. Bank-buildings. 


Solicitors; Mr. Joseph Parkes, 21, Great 
George-street, Westminster ; and Messrs. 
Charles Pearson and Wilkinson, Guild- 
hall-yard, London. 


Engineer, H.R. Palmer, Esq. F.R.S. 

Joint Secretaries: J.Ivimey, 3, Trafalgar- 
square; and G.H. Heppel, 4, Mansion- 
house-street, city. . 


This Company is formed for the purpose of 
obtaining pure soft spring water from beneath 
the London clay, for the supply of the metro- 
polis and its environs. It bas been suffici- 
ently proved, by scientific and practical ex- 
periments, to be of the finest quality ; and far 
better adapted than any other, as well for 
washing as for all other domestic purposes. 

The Bill for the incorporation of the Com- 
pany, which has been read the first time in 
the House of Commons, authorizes the Share- 
holders to elect the Directors immediately 
after it shall have received the Royal assent. 

Applications for shares to be made to either 
> ~ Secretaries, from whom p 

information respecting the objects of 
the Company may be obtained. Copies of the 
bill may be seen at the offices of the Solici 


ua 5, Trahalgarequare, 
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MORISON'S MEDICINES. 


Cases of Cure of Cholerain America. 
_ To Dr. H. Shepheard Moat. 
EAR SIR,—I have the pleasure of an. 
3 nouncing that I bave. abundant évi- 
dence of the wonderful effects of the Univer- 
sal Medicine during the last fortnight. It is 
impossible for me to collect an account of all 
the good’the medicine has done; suffice it to 
say, I am confident that upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty persons have been cured of the 
Cholera. 1 will, at a future time, but now [| 
have not a moment to call my own. Every 
satisfaction I can will be cheerfully given to 
the sceptic, or any person who will call upon 
me, being in constant readiness to assist any 
person who may call for my services in that 
dreadful disease, the Cholera Morbus. 
I remain, yours truly, 
W. MORRIS. 
Washington-strect, Buffalo, Sept. 3, 1834. 


Cure of a severe Billious attack, attended with 
Cramp, &c. 
To Mr. Charlwood. 

Sir,—It is my wish that fhy case should be 
made public if you think proper. On Satur- 
day, 5. September, I was suddenly taken ill, 
with violent pain in the stomach, attended 
with cramp and sickness; I requested my 
mistress to give me some pills: she gave me 
five, but my sufferings being so great 1 begged 
of her to give me what medicine she thought 
proper; she directly gave me fifteen. more No. 
2, which caused me to throw up a good deal 
of thick yellow bile, and the pain a little 
abated, but I was very ill all night with cold 
shiverings and cramp; at five o’clock in the 
morning I took fifteen more pills, No. 1, and 
after breakfast got up, but could not stand 
upright for pain. My mistress desired me #0 
go to bed again, and continuing very sick she 
gave me twenty more pills, No. 2, as 1 told 
her before a neighbour that I trusted to her 
treatment, under the blessing of God, for my 
recovery; I was very ill all night, and threw 
up more bile, after which I felt better and 
slept ; the next day I was better, and the doses 
were reduced five pills at a time ; on Tuesday 
the sickness and pain left me; Wednesday! 
was able to come down stairs, and felt grate 
ful to Almighty God, who, through the kint- 
ness of my mistress and the use of Mr. Mot 
son’s invaluable Medicines, has restored me” 
health ; I never will take any other mediciné 
let what may happen, if I can get this, and for 
the safety of those I live with, I‘beg you 
keep this as a pledge of my word, to prev? 
my friends being injured, should it please 
I should ¥ attacked again. « _. - 

an. ae Ke : 

ne SELIZABETH SAMPSON. 
_ Servant to Mrs. Pawsey, Agent for Dorkit 
September 20, 1834. | 
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Cobbett, Johnson‘scpnr; 


by him at 11, 








